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SOUND IS A SAFETY DEVICE 


that cuts down industrial accidents! 


Approximately 1,500,000 manhours are lost every year because 
of industrial accidents. This is a tremendous production handicap in 
peacetime as well as war. 


Installing RCA high-fidelity sound equipment gives permanent 
assurance of your employees’ continuous productivity because it can 
be used as a constant safety campaigner. 


Scientific surveys show that an RCA sound system, properly 
used, substantially reduces accidents. Safety is but one of the many 
benefits derived from RCA sound equipment—‘“the 4th dimension 
in production.”* 


Write or phone for a detailed survey of your plant by Post & Lester engineers. No obligation. 


The POST & LESTER Co. of Hartford, inc. - 10 CHESTNUT ST. 


* Copyright 1944 P. 8 L. Co. of Hartford, Inc. 
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O:' of the welter of discussion about the extent of 
manpower shortages in the central areas of the state 
there comes one important and undebatable fact—that 
we need more production of certain products before 
the critical area labels can be removed as well as the 
threat of forced unemployment in the midst of war. 

How can we reach this most important objective 
speedily? Probably no one method may be expected to 
do the job alone. Already advertising and personalized 
recruiting drives have narrowed the margin of need. 
Controlled hiring and manpower ceilings have doubt- 
less made some contribution despite their disturbing 
effect upon other important war production. But the 
greatest hope of bridging the gap between supply and de- 
mand lies in better utilization of tools and the present 
labor force. An increase of only 10% in productivity 
would quickly erase all areas in the state from the “criti- 
cal” list and permit all plants in Connecticut to have 
an equal chance with others in the country to secure 
new war contracts or produce civilian goods when con- 
version becomes the order of the day. 

Already manufacturers of the state have underwrit- 
ten a series of eight advertising messages published in 
25 daily papers during March which sought to promote 
a better understanding of our present manpower needs 
and to stimulate increased war production through 
greater individual effort on the part of labor and man- 
agement. Although this unique first effort in using co- 
operative advertising on a statewide basis to reach war 
production goals was enthusiastically acclaimed by 
practically every newspaper in the state and by the 
trade press, it must be further implemented on a plant 
by plant basis if a 10% increase in production is to be 
attained. Labor-Management committees, when prop- 
erly organized and stimulated by both management and 
employees, have been the means of increasing production 
in many plants throughout the country and might well 
be the vehicle to reach the much needed 10% additional 
production in Connecticut. 

There are now 4,000 companies throughout the coun- 
try who have Labor-Management committees and well 
over 100 of these are in Connecticut. It has been es- 
timated that approximately 25% of these committees 
have proved to be exceptionally effective in finding ways 
and means of stepping up production and that 25‘% may 


LETS BEAT OUR BEST 


By ALFRED C. FuLLer, President 







be rated as effective. The other half may be also split into 
two groups—one of which may be characterized as “aid- 
ing to a degree”, while the last 25% may be considered as 
merely conforming to the letter of Mr. Nelson’s ex- 
pressed wish for the formation of labor-management com- 
mittees in all war production plants. Even though the 
record of attainment by this method has been far from 
perfect, there have been companies who have in- 
creased production far beyond Connecticut’s 10% ob- 
jective. In fact, RCA in Camden, New Jersey, in- 
creased production through an identical program called 
“Beat the Promise” Campaign by percentages ranging 
from 63% in one department to well over 100% in 
others. 

If such teamwork can be secured anywhere it can 
be done quite as well in Connecticut if properly ener- 
gized by management and supported by labor. What 
better exercise in the kind of cooperation that will be 
sorely needed in the postwar period could be desired 
than through the building up of smoothly functioning 
Labor-Management Committees devoted to the solution 
of production problems? What reason for seeking this 
cooperation now could be more compelling than the 
need for 10% more war goods to back up our fighting 
men at the front and to strengthen Connecticut’s abil- 
ity to employ them when they return? It is most hearten- 
ing to know that Peter Tracy, president of the Hart- 
ford Machinists Union, and a member of Hartford 
Mayor Mortensen’s Victory Manpower Committee, re- 
cently proposed a resolution, unanimously approved, 
recommending that all manufacturers and workers in 
the Hartford area give serious consideration to the 
formation of Labor-Management Committees for the 
purpose of increasing production by at least 10% 
through better utilization of manpower. 

We, of management, can not afford skepticism 
when there is opportunity to build a better working co- 
operation with our employees that will speed the war’s 
end and implement the peace. Only faith, courage and 
dynamic energy coupled with better cooperation with 
employees can do the job now challenging the best we 
have to give. Let us put our shoulders to the wheel and 
BEAT OUR BEST by 10% through improved utiliza- 


tion of manpower. 



























































































































































































































































HROUGH the terrible thirties 

the public and organized labor 
were calling two strikes against 
business and ever since the chief de- 
mand upon the industrial relations man 
has been to make a hit. In industry’s 
big leagues, where competition between 
management and labor is keen, at times 
bitter, and where the government as 
umpire has not always been impartial, 
he has found this no cinch. The.fact 
that management let him be a regular 
player on its team only lately has helped 
little. And his position is less secure 


THE LINES 
OF PERSONNEL 


By ELLSWORTH S. GRANT 


during another period of manpower 
shortage, namely World War I. Those 
too old or unable to do anything else 
were usually selected as employment 
managers, and more often than not 
they operated in a remote and dismal 
corner of the plant. In the twenties 
personnel men were used to keep 
unions outside the door and to reduce 
labor turnover, which management 
was beginning to recognize as a waste- 
ful expense. In the next decade they 
were hired principally to work with, 
not against, the unions, by that time 


FOR THE PAST THREE YEARS the author has been personnel di- 
rector of a Hartford plant employing approximately 700 persons 
and busily engaged in war work. This article is, in his words, “tone 
man’s approach to the intangible field of personnel presented in 
broad strokes rather than minute detail”. 


than that of any other teammate, not 
so much because of its newness, as be- 
cause its boundaries and rules are still 
in the stage of speculation, controversy 
and mystery. 

Personnel born 


management was 


a dynamic and pervading force. During 
the forties their function, advancing 
to a level of usefulness and importance 
higher than ever before, has centered 
around the fundamental social problem 
of our age. Making it possible for men 
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and women to work both efficiently 
and happily is an ideal that has sorely 
troubled the world a long time. But 
the mechanization and centralization 
accompanying the growth of modern 
industry, together with the new values 
adopted in its wake, have greatly hin- 
dered the realization of this ideal. 


What Employees Want 


The tempo of wartime industry has 
only accentuated the vast feeling of 
inferiority and solitude on the part of 
the average worker toward his factory 
environment. Personal maladjustment, 
more than exploiting and hard-hearted 
management, underlies the immediate 
causes of the sweep of unionism. Again 
and again you hear that the chief want 
of employees is recognition—to have 
one’s human rights acknowledged, to 
work under a “friendly management”, 
to be a useful part of a working whole. 
This desire is certainly as basic as job 
security or the chance for advancement 
or good pay. 

Mass, corporate production has 
resulted in mass attitudes and relations, 
which in turn have meant the imper- 





sonalized treatment of people as 
machines to run machines. Industrial- 
ism has provided great material bene- 
fits but has in the process smothered 
the personality, denying it identity and 
integration. The United Steel Workers 
of America attribute the success of 
their organizing drives back in 1936 
and 1937 to management’s failure “to 
satisfy workers’ psychological and 
social needs as well as their economic 
ones.” Clinton Golden once remarked 
that unions are “built by employers 
who forget that their employees are 
human beings. . .” Not only do 
democratic workers want to feel need- 
ed, they want to know about and heip 
determine the decisions that vitally 
affect their lives. They expect and ap- 
preciate good leadership on the part of 
management, but it must be the type 
that encourages industrial citizenship 
rather than servitude. The alternative 
is more than restricted output, negative 
attitudes and aggressive unionism; it 
eventually must be tyranny or anarchy. 

Yet the mere fact of knowing what 
employees need to be well-adjusted is 
far from knowing how to create it. 
That is the heart of the matter and the 
industrial relations man, whether in a 
big or small plant, would give his soul 
to find even some of the answer. 


During the war, under the guise of 
victory essentials, he has been deluged 


with countless ways and means of win- 
ning employee friendship and influenc- 
ing his mind. Almost overnight dozens 
of “academies”, “institutes” and “‘bu- 
reaus” of industrial relations have 
sprung forth to serve the poor dis- 
tressed personnel executive. Though 
not always guaranteed as cure-alls, their 
wares usually embody slightly magical 
properties without which his depart- 
ment is doomed to failure. The paper 
used to advertize these aids daily fills 
a goodly part of the wastebasket. For- 
tunately, there are a few sources of in- 
formation on industrial relations and 
personnel administration that are of 
great and continuous value. 

Until recently little research has 
been done in the tremendous, unchart- 
ed field of work relations. Call it what 
you will, the personnel man’s province 
is nothing more or less than the sum 
of the relations of all individuals to 
their society. No more basic matter in 
human existence can be named except 
the question of the origin of life itself. 
Who today can correctly predict how 
persons in a given job situation will 
react? Who is sure what makes an in- 
dividual function as he does? How 
many know definitely the best means 


to make individuals or groups work 
with maximum efficiency and mini- 
mum dissatisfaction? There is an end- 
less groping among personnel execu- 
tives and their teachers for better 
selection and training methods, better 
job evaluation and wage payment 
systems, better understanding of work- 
ers’ motives and interests, better chan- 
nels of communication for the achieve- 
ment of cooperation. In themselves the 
well-publicized Western Electric stud- 
ies are proof that only the surface of a 
science of human relations, if there is 
one, has been touched. 


A Pragmatic Profession 


Certainly no single or permanent 
solution to the problem exists. While 
the personnel man has been climbing 
the ladder of organization to the point 
where he sits as a lordly “vice-president 
in charge of industrial relations” along- 
side of the sales vice-president, pro- 
duction vice-president and others, he 
has seen that the standardization found 
in other divisions of management is 
foreign to his. Working with material 
that is forever dynamic and strange, he 
has found there are no rules, only ex- 
ceptions; no categories, only individ- 
uals, each with special interests, 
abilities and peculiarities. To deal with 
the myriad expressions of human 


nature requires boundless flexibility 
and patience. An expert has suggested 
that the answer instead consists of 
“hundreds of little carefully planned 
actions every hour, every day, and 
every week.” If the results of all these 
actions and their reactions make man- 
agement and workers feel “reasonably 
friendly”, then the relationships can 
be classed as good. In the final analysis 
industrial relations is a pragmatic 
profession; if any idea works, it is 
sound. 

In these days the personnel man’s 
job resolves down to: 1) an apprecia- 
tion of the frontier nature of his field 
and the primitiveness of the tools at 
hand; 2) the immediate necessity, in 
behalf of his company’s war effort, of 
training, upgrading and otherwise em- 
ploying people to enlarge the effi- 
ciency and harmony among the work- 
ing force; 3) the overall necessity of 
establishing sound personnel policies 
and procedures and maintaining good 
relations with labor, government and 
the public. Successful performance of 
these duties depends in part upon the 
belief that, to be effective, a personnel 
department must at all times function 
in behalf of the employees. By being 
employee-minded it best serves the 
company. If it adequately protects and 
promotes employee welfare, it contrib- 


THE FOREMAN is management’s most vital and versatile tool. In a 
society of specialists he is the jack-of-all-trades; he stands in the middle, 
a manager yet an employee; he must be production-minded, technical- 


minded, safety-minded, 
minded, human-minded. 
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cost-minded, methods-minded, instruction- 





utes directly to profitable production. 
In addition, success hinges upon the 
organization of the personnel end. To 
avoid the odious charges of paternalism 
from employees and the destructive 
opposition of supervisors, those in 
charge of industrial relations should 
stay clear of the operating line and 
stick to policy making and _ co- 
ordination, 


II 


In its fundamental divisions a per- 
sonnel department can be compared 
without undue exaggeration to the 
tactical half of military organization. 


Its head, of course, represents the 
strategic or planning half. First is the 
hiring and firing line, covering employ- 
ment, training, promotion, and work- 
ing conditions. Next are the lines 
of communication. And finally come 
the services, such as health and safety 
programs. The first and third of these 
can only be touched upon very briefly 
here, while major consideration will be 
given to the question of communica- 
tion. 

Employment means a great deal 
more than the mere hiring of appli- 
cants for work. At least it did in the 
free days before job stabilization and 


PERSONNEL PRACTICES 
AFFECTING FACTORY WAGE EARNERS, SEPTEMBER, 1943 
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Prevailing personnel practices affecting factory wage 
earners show the degree to which American industrial 
plants are adhering to new and old policies. Variations 


frequently result, of course, from differences in the size of 
the company, the type of industry, or in other factors. 


The information included is based on a question- 
naire survey of personnel practices in |200 companies 
employing about 2,500,000 workers. 


Source: Nationa! industrial Conference Board. 


COPYRIGHT, 1944, BY 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD, INC. 
247 PARK AVENUL, HEW TORK 


controlled referral plans. Essential to 
employment is a tested system of selec. 
tion and induction. How a company 
signs up a new employee and introduces 
him to his job is a procedure full of 
significance. First impressions are fore- 
most. Most workers judge an employer 
not only by the treatment they receive 
from the management representative 
closest to them, the foreman, but also 
by the plant conditions, the working 
spirit of the shop and the way they 
were first received at the employment 
gate. A cheerful waiting room and 
prompt attention, instead of a bullpen 
and indifference, are the starting point 
of sound industrial relations. The inter- 
view should be personalized and include 
a visit to the actual place of work. Re- 
jection ought to be frank yet helpful, 
because an applicant who leaves with 
hard feelings about being turned down 
carries the germ of distrust, which is 
poor public relations for both the com- 
pany and business in general. Every- 
thing possible should be done to orient 
and adjust the new employee quickly 
but surely. 


Supervisory Training 


Employee training starts and ends 
with supervisors, managers and even 
executives. It is not a serum that cures 
after one injection but a process that 
is continuous and omnipresent. Many a 
personnel man has wished he could 
plow new principles and practices into 
the minds of his superiors. Unless top 
management grasps, not merely en- 
dorses, its own personnel policies, they 
have little chance of being fully ac- 
cepted by the line. But once set, the 
entire responsibility for their success- 
ful administration falls upon the 
shoulders of the foreman—the little 
boss, the rank and file leader, the lieu- 
tenant of the production front, the 
man who daily carries an Atlas-like 
burden. In a society of specialists he is 
the jack-of-all-trades. First he is the 
direct, on-the-spot bond between boss 
and worker; he stands in the middle, a 
manager yet an employee; he must be 
production-minded, technical-minded, 
safety-minded, cost-minded, methods- 
minded, instruction-minded, human- 
minded. He must lead instead of drive, 
for under collective bargaining the 
bulldozing, dictatorial supervisor is 
obsolete. In short, he is management's 
most vital and versatile tool. 

Whatever goals the personnel man 
imagines for his company must 
reached through the foreman. There- 
fore, it is imperative not only that he 
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receive constant and thorough training, 
but that he consider himself a solid 
link in the management chain. Many 
supervisors, ordered from above and 
bridled from below, feel neither fish 
nor fowl. Uncomfortably in between 
the front office and the front rank, 
long forgotten and bypassed, they rep- 
resent a dam of discontent that is in- 
creasingly spilling over into unioniza- 
tion and open revolt. The way to 
harness this power lies close to the road 
of industrial democracy—through rec- 
ognition of the foreman’s knowledge 
and his participation in building the 
structure of management. 


Ill 


Basic to industrial relations is a 
thorough system of keeping employees 
informed about management and man- 
agement about employees. Intra-plant 
communication is the lifeline of the 
personnel department, and the more 
extensive its branches, the better the 
understanding between worker and 
boss. The difficulty of communication 
is in direct proportion to the size of 
the plant. The smaller the area and the 
number of personalities involved, the 
easier it is to achieve understanding 
and cooperation. Factory expansion 
produces many growing pains, not the 
least of which is the progressive separa- 
tion between management and worker, 
so that successful communication is no 
longer as simple as telling the employee 
that the door of the plant manager or 
president is always open. 


Since the deed is believed more than 
the word, it is necessary to demonstrate 
and practice the open-door policy in 
as many ways as possible. Again it is a 
matter of paying as much attention to 
the human side of industry as has in 
the past been paid to the economic side. 
Unlike machines, employees have senti- 
ments, prejudices and fears. Poor com- 
munication results in small misunder- 
standings that quickly develop, if not 
tended into group resistance, griev- 
ances and finally strikes. The main 
lines of communication connect with: 
a) the various levels of management, 
b) the union, c) the employees on 
non-union matters, and d) the out- 
side. 

At the top of management regular 
meetings should connect the staff with 
the operating heads. Here new policies 
and procedures relating to production, 
engineering and personnel can be dis- 
cussed, formulated or modified as re- 
quired, with decisions passed down to 
the supervisors at their meetings, who 


in turn must carry them out or make 
them known to their employees. 
Through the channeling of policies 
down to the line and data up to the 
staff springs the development of a 
smooth organization with its necessary 
division of responsibility and authority, 
and with every supervisor an intimate 
part of the whole. The role of the per- 
sonnel man is to keep these meetings 
active and effective. 


Strengthening Labor Relations 


The maintenance of harmonious 
labor relations necessitates a strong 
connection between employer and em- 
ployees. Management’s fumbling at- 
tempts to foster the much-maligned 
company union have often resulted 
from a sincere desire to have some 
kind of independent labor machinery 
set up with which it could bargain col- 
lectively on matters affecting employee 
welfare. But loosely-formed, inside 
unionism invariably leads to failure, 
not because of company domination 
but because it can provide neither the 
strength of leadership, the broadness of 
responsibility, nor the training essential 
to both. Its effectiveness is painfully 
limited to the crisis which carries it to 
power. 


The usefulness of the line between 
management and union, the most 
formal and sometimes most taut of all 
lines, varies according to the manner 
in which it is treaded, particularly 
from the company end. Management 
is foolish to construe the desire of em- 
ployees to organize as a sign of dis- 
loyalty or personal insult. It is the 
mechanism not the manager which is 
to blame, as seen in the Steelworkers’ 
claim that “a faulty management 
system of communications is as much 
responsible for giving birth to unions 
as is any other single factor. Workers, 
stymied for years by their foremen, 
join unions so that they can get their 
complaints before top management 
without endangering their jobs.” Es- 
sentially business organizations, unions 
give employees the professional repre- 
sentation and specialized counsel to 
which they are just as much entitled 
as their employers. It was Adam Smith 
who said that the single employee is at 
a disadvantage in dealing with his 
boss. 

Through unions workers acquire 
that sense of self-respect that comes 
from having a hand in one’s own fate. 
To every democrat this is preferable to 
the feudal system of largesse, however 
benevolent the boss. And man lives not 
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by bread alone. Demands for higher 
wages are frequently symptoms of 
frustration of the universal urge for 
self-determination rather than reflec- 
tions of inadequate pay. Not always 
what he earns but how he earns it— 
under what terms and circumstances— 
determines the employee’s feeling of 
success in his job. 

But in the matter of unionism a 
company usually gets what it gives. 
Toughness breeds toughness, friendli- 
ness begets friendliness. From the 
moment the union courtship starts 
until the climax of the secret ballot 
election, management should adopt an 
attitude of strict non-intervention. 
And when the marriage is consum- 
mated by a contract the wise approach 
is not aloofness or resistance to the 
bride’s embraces, but the realistic de- 
termination to be patient with her fri- 
volities and compromising with her de- 
mands. 

It is the part of realism to see 
that a contract is only as good as 
the spirit in which it is interpreted and 
applied. In other words, the efforts of 
the labor relations executive to write a 
good agreement are futile unless those 
most responsible for administering its 
provisions, the superintendents and 
foremen, thoroughly practice the phi- 
losophy which top management has 
sworn to preach. It is the operating 
personnel which receives and must 
settle most grievances, and a just meas- 
ure of their worth as supervisors lies in 
their ability to dispose of grievances 
promptly and without recourse to the 
higher steps. 

A stable union is more likely to 
develop into a constructive and better- 
run organization. Security is essential 
to stability, and that is why manage- 
ment hangs itself when it so adamantly 
opposes the compromise version of the 
closed or union shop known as main- 
tenance of membership and lets the 
War Labor Board award it in order to 
spike it post bellum. Maintenance of 
membership simply requires that when 
the majority of a company’s employees 
have once joined a union of their own 
free will, they remain members in good 
standing for the duration of the con- 
tract. No union life sentence, it is re- 
newable every year, with employees 
able to withdraw during a fifteen-day 
escape period. In effect it sets up a 
practical balance between union secur- 
ity on the one hand and worker free- 
dom on the other. 

Moreover, a union which does not 
have to worry about soliciting new re- 

(Continued on page 24) 









ISTEN, Mr. Industrialist—Last 
L=: about 700,000 men came 

back from the armed forces. This 
year, it is estimated that over 1,200,000 
men will come back from war. 

These men will have to be re- 
employed. 

They will have to be classified, 
tested, and trained. Some who were 
partially disabled will need special help. 
All will need some sort of work. 

That is a promise Uncle Same has 
made to these boys. And you—a manu- 
facturer, a man who runs a plant and 
produces things—will very likely be 
blamed if all these men coming back 
from war don’t get work. 

You’d better start thinking about 
that right now. What are you doing 
about it? 

I know what your first thought is 
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YOULL BE BLAMED FOR IT 


By GEORGE T. TRUNDLE, JR., President, The Trundle Engineering Co., Cleveland. 


IN THIS BRIEF ARTICLE, which originally appeared as No. 61 in the 
familiar series of ““Trundle Talks,” the author offers a new slant on the 
difference between “industry” and “business” and points out how busi- 
ness offers the big field for postwar re-employment. 


going to be. You will say to yourself, 
“With the cutbacks we'll get, and our 
reconversion problems, and the men and 
women released from war production, 
our plant can’t possibly re-employ 
many of these men.” 

You'll be absolutely right. But most 
people won’t realize how right you are. 

Of course, you can prove it statis- 
tically. Suppose you’re the head of a 
plant, engaged in war production, to- 
day employing 1,000 people on a three- 
shift basis. 

You know perfectly well that even 
if there weren’t any boys coming back 
from war, you couldn’t keep peace- 
time employment in your plant up to 
the present levels of wartime employ- 
ment. 

You already have on your payroll as 
many people as your machines and 
facilities can carry. There isn’t room 
for more, wartime or peacetime. 

And you know that when the war 
is Over, your present employment total 
will have to be cut down. You can’t 
possibly keep quite that total under 
competitive conditions. 

Well—those are the facts. But what 
about the boys coming back from war? 

Right here is where we need some 
new terminology in connection with 
the economic setup of our United 
States. 

The word “industry” should be de- 
fined as that portion of our economic 
system that creates and produces. This 
takes in factories, farms and mines. 

By contrast, I think the word “busi- 
ness” should be used to include that 
portion of our economic system that 
has to do with transportation, selling, 
distributing and servicing the mer- 
chandise and goods that are produced, 
but also includes the professions and 
communication. 





HOME FROM THE WARS! An estimated 
1,200,000 such men will be coming back 
this year with millions more to follow. 
Industrialists can best tackle this problem 
by starting RIGHT NOW to lay plans in 
their individual communities for the re- 
employment of these veterans. 
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GEORGE T. TRUNDLE, JR. 


Now, if we go into past history on 
that basis, we find that “industry” has 
never accounted for more than ap- 
proximately one-third of all of the 
gainfully employed people in the 
United States. “Business” has accounted 
for the other two-thirds. 

One man employed in “industry” 
will cause the employment of two men 
in “business”. 

Now—what has happened to “in- 
dustry” as contrasted to “business” 
during this war? 

“Industry” has been stepped up to 
maximum employment — whereas, 
“business” has been held down to mini- 
mum employment. 

In the postwar period, therefore, 
“industry” cannot be expected to in- 
crease its total number of employees, 
because they are already at a maxi- 
mum; whereas, “‘business”, which has 
been forced into a minimum employ- 
ment picture, offers the big field for 
postwar re-employment. 

The minute a “war plant” goes back 
into a peacetime production, it needs 
salesmen, distributors and servicemen. 
It needs advertising. Copy writers and 
artists, printers and engravers go to 
work. Their employment in turn 
stimulates further employment. 

There are, in fact, some cases of 
companies which in a normal peace- 
time economy account for the em- 
ployment of more men, in one way or 


(Continued on page 37) 








Views of 
The War Production 
and Engineering 
Council Conference 
Held at Hartford, 
February 16, 1944 


(Above) OFFICERS of the War Produc- 
tion and Engineering Council for Northern 
Connecticut. Seated, |. to r., L. A. Knapp, 
secretary; L. C. Smith, chairman; C. C. 
Stevens, vice-chairman; P. M. Christensen, 
chairman of program committee. Standing, 
l. to r., W. K. Simpson, Connecticut 
Technical Council; K. F. Thomas, Co- 
ordinating Committee chairman; W. E. 
Bancroft, Industrial Advisory Committee. 


(Left) LYMAN A. SMITH, chairman, 
Display Committee, and Rosamond Cruik- 
shank, librarian, Business and Technical 
Branch, Hartford Public Library. 


~ 


Ey, Se (Right) LESTER C. SMITH, Spencer 
wT Turbine Co., Hartford and general chair- 


man of the Conference examines display 
Ug ue showing improvements in ordnance manu- 


facture technqiue. 


FRED HELMING and RICHARD BLAKE, students at the PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT engine display at the War 
University of Connecticut at the University’s engineering exhibit. Production and Engineering Council for Northern Connecticut. 
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WHAT ARE 


workers thinking? There is no dis- 


these loyal war 
puting the fact that their thoughts 
are vitally important to present 
war production—and to manage- 
ment. Have you done anything, 
Mr. Manager, to dispel doubts in 
the minds of your employees about 
their peacetime employment? Mr. 
Harrison points the way—and the 
way is not as difficult as you might 


expect. 


VITAL WAR PRODUCTION NEEDS 


NEW STIMULUS 


By HARRY L. HARRISON, Manager, Advertising and Public Relations, The Miller Company, Meriden. 


THE FRONT!” is no longer 

enough to arouse industrial 
workers in war plants to greater effort. 
Continued repetition has robbed it of 
its stirring appeal. And the turn the 
war has taken in favor of the United 
Nations has put the finishing touches 
on its usefulness as a war effort slogan. 


“Bu UP THE BOYS AT 


It was an ideal appeal at the war’s 
beginning—when the Nazi _ hordes 
were advancing deeper and deeper in- 
to Russia—when the British were mak- 
ing what seemed to be their last stand 
at Alamein—when the submarines 
were sinking ships in the Atlantic, the 
South Atlantic, the Mediterranean Sea, 
and off our eastern seaboard—when the 
Japs had established themselves in the 
Philippines, Hong-Kong, Singapore, 
Java, Sumatra, and a chain of Pacific 
Islands, and were bombing Darwin 
from air bases in New Guinea. We had 
to rush our boys to the front—in the 


air, on our warships, on land. And we 
had to give them what they needed to 


HARRY L. HARRISON 
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make their going to the front effective. 
AND WE DID! That is, American 
industrial workers in our war plants 
did. The world called American war 
production a miracle. 

But the call went on—posters con- 
tinued to be issued—“BACK UP OUR 
BOYS AT THE FRONT!” It had 
been successful. Okay. Keep it up. 
Now, however, workers read in the 
papers, and hear over the radio, that 
we are well on the road to final victory. 
And what is their reaction? “Will I 
have a job when this war’s over?” 
—‘The war may end any month, and 
where will I be?” With important 
questions like those in their minds, how 
can the industrial worker step up his 
work, as he is being asked to do? How, 
indeed, can it help but affect his work, 
and slow it down a bit? Particularly 
when he sees cutbacks taking place in 
plant after plant. That worries him. 
And he wonders when it will happen 

(Continued on page 28) 












HIPPOCRATES NAMED IT -— 


MODERN DOCTORS CURE IT 


ANY people today think of 
M cancer as a disease which has 

been diagnosed and described 
by the medical profession only within 
the last few centuries. The truth is 
that a disease resembling cancer was 
described by the ancient Indians as 
early as 2000 B.C., almost four thou- 
sand years ago. The term, “cancer” 
was first used by Hippocrates. 

Since his time there have been in- 
numerable theories, claims and coun- 
ter-claims regarding its treatment and 
cure. Cato, one of the sages of the 
Roman Empire, advocated cabbage, 
while in Arabia some centuries later, 
blood-letting (apparently prescribed 
for practically any ill) and the use of 
arsenic internally were recommended. 


England’s famous Queen Elizabeth Y 


has her own place in the history of the 
disease. William Clowes, her personal 
physician, mentions the remarkable 
cure of a cancer through the consecra- 
tion of the Queen. When it is recalled 
that the Queen of France had received 
a similar accolade for having cured 
tuberculosis, one might be led to be- 
lieve that Physician Clowes had a 
healthy respect for his own neck. 
After all, ““Good Queen Bess” was not 
one to let a fellow monarch supersede 
her in any matter. Heads had fallen for 
less. 


Even today there are widespread 





SHE CLAIMED A CURE 


superstitions and fallacies concerning 
the disease. Some people consider it 
hereditary. No medical findings sup- 
port this theory. Others believe it 
contagious but this has been proved 
untrue. Not many years ago a period- 
ical appeared with an article “Is Milk 
Cancer’s Ally?”, arguing that Ameri- 
can Indians did not drink milk, they 
did not die of cancer, therefore milk is 
a cause of the disease. Before becoming 


SHE CLAIMS A CAUSE 


excited about such a statement one 
should consider the fact that the life 
expectancy of an Indian was only 
about thirty-three years, an early age 
for cancer to develop. Accidents, in- 
fectious diseases or other Indians ac- 
counted for the early deaths common 
to this race. 

Perhaps one of the most widespread 
of these fallacious beliefs concerning 
cancer is that eating food cooked in 
aluminum causes the disease. Through 
intensive research and experimentation, 
the conclusion has been reached that 
there is no connection between cancer 
and the human diet. 

As there have been—and still are— 
erroneous ideas concerning its cause, 
there are also mistaken ideas as to its 
cure. Persons unacquainted with the 
facts have tried various medicines and 
ointments. 

The only real method of cure is 
through early diagnosis and early opera- 
tion or use of X-ray or of radium, or a 
combination of all three. Surgery has 
been the preeminent method of cancer 
treatment since the time of the Egyp- 
tians. Not until the last decade of the 
nineteenth century was X-ray used. 
Radium, discovered in 1898 by the 
Curies, came into use in the next few 
vears. 

(Continued on page 43) 






NEWS FORUM 


This department includes digested news and comment about 


Connecticut Industry of interest to management and others 


desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COM- 
PANY plant at Naugatuck will 
receive $1,600,000 of the $30,000,000 
which has been made available for 
plants making synthetic rubber, 
according to Rubber Director Bradley 
Dewey. The Naugatuck division is one 
of 15 copolymer plants in the country 
where styrene and butadiene are com- 
bined to make synthetic rubber of the 
buna type. 


x * *& 
HOWARD STANLEY HART, 76, 


one of New Britain’s leading industri- 
alists, died early this month at Vine- 
yard Haven, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 
He was one the founders of Hart and 
Cooley Manufacturing Company, of 
which he was board chairman, and was 
largely responsible for the founding of 
Fafnir Bearing Company of which he 
was first president. 


S  @ 


A VICTORY MANPOWER PRO- 
GRAM has been’ endorsed by 
manufacturers, businessmen and labor 
officials in New Britain and Bristol in 
an effort to make more labor available 
to critical war plants in those areas. 
The main feature of the program is a 
provision calling for self-imposition of 
manpower ceilings at levels of Feb. 1, 


PERISCOPIC: EYE 


Stimulated by the exigencies of war, so many new ideas, inventions 
and scientific discoveries are appearing over the horizon that a periscopic 
eye is needed to vision their influence upon future ways of life. 


1944, or lower for all employees with 
20 or more workers. The Bristol com- 
mittee is headed by William P. Calder, 
president, Bristol Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, and the New Britain Committee 
by Howard F. Fox, manager of the 
Southern New England Telephone 
Company in that city. 


eS & ® 


RICHARD L. COLEMAN has been 
elected to the board of directors of 
J. M. Ney Company, Hartford. He 
joined the company in 1930. 


x *k * 


THE SECOND WAR CONFER- 
ENCE of industrial physicians, indus- 
trial hygienists, and industrial nurses 
will be held in St. Louis May 8 to 14 
at the Hotel Jefferson. The meeting 
will provide an opportunity to hear 
industrial health problems discussed by 
recognized experts in this field. 


xk * 


REPORTS FROM WASHINGTON 
place the number of labor-management 
committees now operating throughout 
the country at 4,000, the number 
having doubled in the last six months. 
Latest reports place the number func- 
tioning in Connecticut at approxi- 
mately 100. 


It is hoped that such an eye we'll have in fitting our imagination 
and ingenuity to the packaging needs of those we serve in 
the postwar period—soon, we hope, to come. 


Well, at any rate by thinking ahead, we are aiming to 


keep in focus. 


The Washington statement describes 
these commitees as exemplifying a 
growing spirit of joint co-operation 
between management and labor in 
solving production problems and 
providing as rapidly as possible the 
supplies the fighting forces must have 
to win. 


x *k * 


A RECENT ISSUE of the Labor- 
Management News praised the com- 
mittee at Remington Arms Company in 
Bridgeport. Other Bridgeport plants 
with committees are Bullard, Bridge- 
port Brass, Casco, Jenkins, General 
Electric and Bryant Electric. 


xk *& 


LAWRENCE W. CASE, 73, of 
Highland Park, Manchester, president 
and treasurer of Case Brothers Inc., 
paper manufacturers, died recently 
after a brief illness. 


x k * 
JOSEPH E. SOMERS, treasurer of 


the Somers Brass Company, died 
recently at his home after a_ brief 
illness). He was a member of one 
Waterbury’s pioneer brass making 
families. 


xk * 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COM- 
PANY has developed a new type of 
plastic upholstery which has proved so 
satisfactory fireproofwise that the 
Navy has adopted it as mandatory 
equipment for the furnishings on all 
combat ships and also for turret linings 
and seat coverings in fighter and 
bomber planes, according to report 
from the Naugatuck plant. 


x: & & 
BRISTOL PLANT of New Depar- 


ture was the winner of all three awards 
offered by Governor Baldwin for the 
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best absenteeism and labor turnover 
records in the central Connecticut ball 
bearing industry for January. The 
three silver cups: were awarded by the 
Governer during a meeting of the Con- 
necticut War Council. 


x «re 


GOVERNOR BALDWIN has an- 
nounced that the State Advisory 
Finance Committee has voted a 
$10,000 appropriation to establish a 
Washington office for the State Devel- 
opment Commission and an additional 
$12,500 to finance a new industries 
and products division in the commis- 
sion. 

The Washington office will perform 
a secretarial and reportorial service for 
the benefit of the commission in con- 
junction with work being undertaken 
by the Postwar Planning Board and the 
new industries division will assist in 
postwar conversion. 


x kk 
CAPT. WALTER L. MILLER has 


been named occupational adviser for 
Hartford County, attached to State 
Selective Service headquarters, Captain 
Miller will treat problems concerning 
replacement schedules and other oc- 
cupational matters. 





JOHN F. MAERZ, district manager 
of the Hartford Office of Defense 
Transportation, has been appointed 
manager of the Motor Truck Associa- 
tion of Connecticut, Inc. He succeeds 
Myles W. Illingsworth who has been 
named manager of the Massachusetts 


Motor Truck Club Inc. 
xk kK 


AN INVESTIGATION of the 
actions of the War Manpower Com- 
mission of Hartford will be made by a 
special House committee to investigate 
acts of executive agencies beyond the 
scope of their authority. This informa- 
tion was conveyed by Representative 
Howard W. Smith, Democrat, Vir- 
ginia, committee chairman, to Repre- 
sentative William J. Miller, who 
requested the probe. 


xk 


RICHARD C. COOKE, New Eng- 
land Regional Director of Smaller War 
Plants Corporation, has announced the 
appointment of A. E. Hess, District 
Manager of Hartford, as Regional 
Manager of District Offices with 


hearquarters in Boston. 

Bruce S. MacMillan, formerly super- 
indendent at Wilcox-Crittenden, Mid- 
dletown, has been appointed acting 
manager of the Hartford Office. 



















































GOVERNOR BALDWIN recently appointed a Manpower Commisson which is devoting 
its efforts toward helping solve the state’s difficult manpower situation. Left to right, 
seated: Timonthy Collins, Alfred C. Fuller, Governor Baldwin, Albert C. Madsen, Wil- 
liam J. Fitzgerald, state manpower director. Standing: Bartlett T. Bent, J. B. Byrne, 


—s H. Knowlton, Frederick U. Conard, John F. Maerz, William A. Dower and Henry 
- Mosle. 
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Foremen’s Bonus Plans 


are Proven Incentives 
to Correcting Today’s 
Out-of-Line Costs... 


In today’s all-out rush to meet 
war schedules, countless extrava- 
gances have crept into production 
methods. Corrective measures are 
becoming imperative. 

Foremen’s Bonus Plans are log- 
ical first steps in providing the 
incentive among supervisory per- 
sonnel to think of costs as well 
as output. This will be especially 
true when the day of conversion 
for peace arrives...Today is not 
too soon to consider such plans! 
May we explain? 


Wrute 
JOHN J. PLOCAR CO. 


Singer Bldg. Stamford, Conn. 
TELEPHONE STAMFORD 3-6815 
Business and Industrial Management Consultants 
Boston Office 238 Park Square Bldg. 

Boston, Mass. 





PROMPT... 
at your platform 


Local delivery from Graybar 
warehouses in over 80 principal 
cities means fewer delays on 
essential items. Let us help cut 
your electrical time-lags. 

3504-A 


GraybaR 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 
344 Capitol Avenue 25 Union Street 


Hartford, Conn. New Haven, Conn. 
Hartford, 2-8266 New Haven 8-4163 


“Everything Electrical” 


Steel Shop Equipment 


PRIORITY AA-3 
3-5 WEEK DELIVERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Wood Furniture 
Filing Cabinets 
Desks Chairs 
Storage Cabinets 


NO PRIORITY 
Steel Cut and small 
Map Cabinets 


Executive Furniture 
a by— 
Doten-Dunton 


BARNEY’S 
450 FRONT STREET 
HARTFORD 5, CONN. 
7-8129 


PIONEER PARACHUTE DEVELOPS 
NEW GANOPY TESTER 


ITH high ranking Army and 
Navy personnel present, a 
new testing device designed 


to increase the safety features of para- 
chutes was demonstrated recently by 
the Pioneer Parachute Company, Man- 
chester. 

Invented and constructed by J. 
Floyd Smith, vice-president and chief 
engineer of the company, and inven- 
tor of the free type parachute now in 
universal use, the indoor canopy tester 
is the first of its kind in the industry 
and promises to become an important 
contribution to the science of para- 
chute design and construction, as did 
Prevost Smith’s creation of the now 
famous outdoor test tower for ’chutes. 

Shaped like a giant mushroom to fit 
the contours of the standard human 
parachute, now. serving on every fight- 
ing front to save the lives of hundreds 
of American airmen, the machine is 
capable of exerting a pressure up to 
18,190 pounds on the fabric and lines 
of the parachute. The canopy is placed 
over the radial form, constructed ‘of 
thin plywood panels, and the ’chute 
suspension lines are anchored to the 
floor, instead of the body harness in 
actual use. 

A high pressure hydraulic pump 
forces oil into a jack which forces the 
tester against the chute. The lifting 
force can be increased by stages of 500 
pounds each and this goes on until some 
part of the parachute gives away. Dur- 
ing this period, observers can study all 


parts of the parachute at close range 
and dectect the weaknesses as they de- 
velop. 

According to the inventor, the new 
device will have its greatest usefulness 
in determining when a parachute is too 
old for service or whether it has been 
weakened by age. At the present, the 
only way this can be determined is to 
drop the ’chute from a plane with a 
heavy dummy attached to the harness. 
In order to be certain, the dummy is 
usually extra heavy. This results in too 
much strain on the parachute and then 
it is “washed out” anyway. 

Mr. Smith predicted that if a para- 
chute can withstand a test load of 
§,000 pounds on the canopy tester it 
should be safe for use. Moreover, this 
experiment would not injure the para- 
chute nor weaken it for future use to 
save a pilot’s life. The standard human 
canopy should have a strength of 
12,000 pounds on the lines and 6,000 
pounds on the fabric. 

The indoor test created by Smith, 
recognized as one of the foremost para- 
chute experts in the country, has a 
second phase which, in actual experi- 
ments, is undertaken first. It consists 
of placing the ’chute flat on the floor 
with a radial tension of 20 pounds on 
each suspension line. This permits vis- 
ual inspection of design and construc- 
tion and immediately shows up any 
defects in the dimensions. 

According to Smith, the floor test 
to an experienced parachute man is 


PIONEER PARACHUTE canopy tester shown raising parachute canopy by means of 
hydraulic pressure. Instruments at right record amount of pressure being applied. 
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just as important as the loading prcs- 
sure test. 


Attending the demonstration were 
the representatives from U. S. Army 
and Navy, Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, the British Air Commission, 
British Army Staff, the Aeronautics 
Commission of the State of Connecti- 
cut, personnel from E. I. DuPont of 
Wilmington, Del., U. S. Army Ord- 
nance and the Bureau of Aeronautics. 


xk * 


JOSEPH B. ELLIOTT, former sales 
executive of the R.C.A. Manufactur- 
ing Company, Camden, N. J. has been 
named general sales manager in charge 
of sales and advertising of Schick, Inc. 


x wee 


COLONEL HERMAN W. STEIN- 
KRAUS, president and general man- 
ager of Bridgeport Brass and a director 
of the MAC and NAM, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the annual banquet of 
Hartford Chapter, American Institute 
of Banking held at the Hotel Bond 
recently. 


Colonel Steinkraus is a veteran of 
World War I and was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross. He is 
chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission of the Connecticut War 
Council. 


xk k 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY 
ONE Connecticut plants providing 
nursing service have participated in a 
nation wide survey of the duties of 
nurses in industry. 


The findings in Connecticut closely 
paralleled those of the national survey. 
Local nurses were more actively par- 
ticipating in plant safety programs but 
were receiving less nursing supervision 
than in the nation as a whole. Only 
eight percent of the plants surveyed 
employed full time physicians. The 
others provided medical service by part 
time or on call physicians. 


xk 


LEO A. GLEASON, New England 
Regional Director of the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, 
recently warned employers of home 
workers in the apparel and related 
industries that strict compliance will 
be insisted upon with respect to the 
submission of the handbook for each of 
their home workers twice each year as 
specified in the home work regulations 
for those industries. 


the problem 


PLUGMOLD 


PLUG-IN-ANYWHERE SYSTEM WIRING 


Capacity: 6 No. 12 R. C. Conductors with 
receptacles installed; 10 No. 12 R C. 
Conductors without receptacies. 


WIREMOLD CAN HELP YOU 
PRODUCE FOR WAR... 


3-wire receptacle for 
industria! use. 15 amp., 


@ No. 2100 PLUGMOLD installations like this one 
speed work by placing electrical outlets conveniently 
“at the operators’ finger tips’’. 

Elimination of dangerous makeshift wiring “hook- 
ups’’and long extension cords promotes safety, and 
femoves a source of constant maintenance expense. 

With PLUGMOLD, outlets can be located exactly 
where needed and in the number and types required 
for a specific application. Individual or group switch 
control may be arranged as shown, 

No. 2100 PLUGMOLD Channel and Fittings are 
listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., and con- 
form to Federal Specification W-R-32. 

Available for immediate delivery on suitable prior- 
ities. Write for new Industrial Wiring Bulletin de- 
scribing this and other Wiremold wiring systems. 


> SINGLE POLE SWITCH 
No. 2140 


May be installed af 


POLARIZED RECEPTACLE 
Neo. 2127P 


5 amp., 


125 V.; 10 amp., 250 V. 


WHILE YOU PLAN FOR PEACE! 


KNOW YOUR 


WirEMOLD 


AND YOU KNOW THE ANSWERS 
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MIDGET TWISTLOCK 
RECEPTACLE No. 2127 


T-SLOT RECEPTACLE 
Ne. 21275 
Te accommedete 


plugs with either ten- 
dem or peraile! biedes. 


8 @ 125 Va 10 
emp. 256 V. ™ 


= 


THE WIREMOLD CO., HARTFORD 10, CONN. 


15 emp., 125 V7 
. 230 Vv. w 





CONNECTICUT PLANTS exhib- 
ited many “firsts” in the first national 
Labor-Management exhibit held in the 
Department of Commerce in Washing- 
ton. 


Pratt, Read and Co. of Deep River 
pictured the first glider to be towed 
across the Atlantic July 5, 1943; Con- 
necticut Telephone and Electric Co. 
of Meriden claimed first rank among 
war plants in combating absentee- 
ism with a rate of 0.95 per cent; 
Bridgeport Brass of Bridgeport, whose 
staff at the exhibition included former 
State Senator James Tait, claimed 
establishment of one of the first 
labor-management plant committees 
set up on March 30, 1941 and 
Pratt and Whitney division of Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company had one of the 
largest exhibits with many pictures of 
plant workers and former employees 
who were killed or wounded in action. 


Electric Boat Company showed a 
drawing of “Imperial submarine Hiro- 
hito, being built by employee lost 
time.” Aluminum Company of Ameri- 
ca pictured Connectciut plant activi- 
ties and a display of aluminum 


manufacture from ore to ingots; Ray- 
bestos demonstrated the huge wheel 
and brake assembly of a “Flying For- 
tress” made useless without the small 
block produced by that company. 


Bridgeport Brass featured ‘The 
Brass Man”, a company exhibit for ten 
years, while Winchester Repeating 
Arms had an exhibit created and devel- 
oped by employees containing a “Gripe 
Box” for complaints. Bristol Company 
displayed the plaque awarded in the 
National Victory Garden Contest. 


GOVERNOR RAYMOND E. BALDWIN examines a Bristol Metameter telemetering 
instrument during a recent plant visit to the Bristol Company, Waterbury manufac- 
turer of industrial automatic control and recording instrum-nts and socket screw 
products. Lawrence G. Bean, vice-president in charge of engineering and sales, is shown 
explaining some of the war-important uses of the instrument. The visit to The Bristol 
Company plant was part of the Governor’s program of touring Connecticut war 


industry. 


Manning, Maxwell and Moore had 
the honor of sending one of six women 
selected from nationwide industrial 
plants to be the special guests of the 
exposition. She was Mrs. Isabel Patry, 
president of the Grandmothers-at- 
War Club of the “Triple M” company. 


xk *k * 
ONE THOUSAND more workers 


left jobs in representative manufac- 
turing plants of Hartford County in 
February than were recruited by the 
same factories. The number on the 
payroll fell to 117,439 as compared 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING 


PLANT STUDIES 


with 122,694 a year ago. Employment 
for the month was at the lowest level 
since April, 1942, although still 214.1 
percent above the normal of January 
1, 1929. For the fourth consecutive 
month employment declined in Hart- 
ford and New Britain but increased in 
Bristol. 


Turnover remained about even with 
the previous month and was the second 
lowest month since Pearl Harbor. For 
the first time since May 1940, the 
number of workers leaving jobs of 
their own accord was less than half the 
number of total separations. 


MACHINE LAYOUTS 


ROUTING & HANDLING MATERIALS 
WESTCOTT & MAPES, we, tive 


















CONNECTICUT COLLEGE TO 


REPEAT SUMMER COURSE FOR 


FIRST TO USE the facilities of Con- 
necticut College at New London, 
which have been offered by the college 
as a war service to the industries of the 
state, is the Research Division of the 
United Aircraft Corporation. 


A cooperative course in training 
engineering aides was inaugurated in 
the college summer session last year 
with success from the standpoint of 
the college, United Aircraft, and the 
students concerned. It will be repeated 
in the forthcoming summer session 
which will begin June 21. 


The content of the course is specified 


by United Aircraft to meet its special 
needs, and students taking it as UAC 
employees have their expenses paid by 
the company. However, it is not a 
closed course and may be taken by 
anyone qualified. Most of last year’s 
students entered United Aircraft’s 
Research Division and some were 
assigned to Pratt & Whitney. 


The training consists of a six weeks 
concentrated course open to students 
who have had at least two years of 
college including one year of college 
mathematics. Dr. Julia Bower, pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Connecticut 
College, is the instructor. The class 
work under her direction is supple- 
mented by two evening lectures a 
week by members of the United Air- 
craft staff. 

The students are given practice in 
plotting technical data, the use of the 
slide rule, the terminology and general 
principles governing aircraft, engines, 
and test apparatus, and a brief review 
of the elements of physics. 

When they finish the course they are 
ready for useful work. According to 
United Aircraft officials the work of 
the engineering aides trained last sum- 
mer at the college has proven to be 
almost invaluable. They were found to 
adapt themselves readily to the work 
of the Research Division and actually 
freed a considerable number of experi- 
enced engineers for other urgent 
problems. 

The girls run engines, operate a wind 
tunnel, operate several airflow devices 
of an experimental type, write a weekly 
review of technical periodicals and 








ENGINEERING AIDES 


reports, and prepare engineering data 
sheets. The work is of great satisfaction 
to the girls who feel that they are 
really helping to win the war. 

In the coming summer session, June 
21-Sept. 13, the college will provide 
general education in many fields where 
shortages of trained personnel are 


known to exist. Basic courses in 
physics, meteorology, photography, 
mathematics and chemistry among 


others will be given. Secretarial train- 
ing will be available. The college is 
ready further, however, to adapt its 
instruction facilities to specific needs 
of Connecticut industries, as for 
United Aircraft, if these needs are 
made known. 


Dr. John F. Moore, Director, says 
that while the summer session of Con- 
necticut College has many purposes— 
to enable undergraduates to speed up 
their college courses and graduate 
early, to provide stimulating cultural 
courses for teachers, alumnae, and 
others,x—none is considered more 
important than its aim to serve the 
industries of Connecticut. 


xk * 


SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND 
Telephone Company announced the 
elections of Eugene E. Wilson, vice- 
chairman of the United Aircraft 
Corporation, and Franklin R. Hoadley, 
president of the Atwood Machine 
Company, as members of the board of 
directors at its recent annual meeting. 
Both men have long been active in 
Connecticut business circles. 


2 & 


GEORGE C. CLARK, president of 
the Andrew Terry Company of Terry- 
ville, died suddenly at work. 

Mr. Clark attended the Terryville 
schools and was graduated from Yale 
Sheffield Scientific: School in 1893. He 
was treasurer of the. Andrew Terry 
foundry for many years and its presi- 
dent for the past ten years. 

He was a lifelong resident of Terry- 
ville and took an active part in* the 
civic, business and social life of the 
community. 
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@ Authorized Repair Shop 
serving Connecticut in- 
dustry. 


® Service Department cov- 
ering Connecticut com- 
pletely. 


® Service and Maintenance 
Contracts available for 
all users of General Elec- 
tric Water Coolers. 


THOMPSON 


WATER COOLER CO. 
AUTHORIZED G. E. DISTRIBUTOR 
265 CHURCH ST. 

NEW HAVEN 
TEL. 7-o115 


WATERBURY 4-3319 - HARTFORD 2-1789 
BRIDGEPORT 3-5787 















All In A Day’s Work 


% In our line of business, we take orders for the various types of jobs we do, as they come—and do our 
best to expedite the work, furnish the assistance the contractor needs, and finish up. In the regular 
course of a week, our trucks and trailers and cranes and crews will be scattered pretty well over the map 
of New England. Just the other day a visitor in our headquarters office asked, out of interest, to see a 
list of jobs tackled by the Roger Sherman organization in an average day. So picking at random out of 
the files we took this record, for an average day of Roger Sherman activity. It happens to be a list of 
20 different jobs handled on Saturday, October 9. Here it is: 


5 Truck Cranes 
Working at Walsh-Kaiser Shipyards, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 
1 Truck Crane 
Working at Bethlehem-Hingham Shipyard, Hingham, 
Massachusetts. 
2 Truck Cranes 
Working at Block Island, Rhode Island for ‘The City 
Lumber Company of Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


1 Truck Crane, 5 Trucks and 7 Men 
Moving machinery from Springfield, Massachusetts, 
to Providence, Khode Island, for the Springfield Arsenal. 


2 Truck Cranes, 2 Platform Trailers, 1 Low Bed Trailer 
and 4 Men 

Moving and loading Gliders on Flat cars at Saybrook, 
Connecticut, for Pratt-Read, Inc. 


1 Truck Crane, 1 Platform Trailer, 3 Trucks and 7 Men 
Moving Looms from New Haven, Connecticut to Kast- 
hampton, Massachusetts for The United Elastic Com- 
pany. 
1 Beam Trailer 
Moving large Steam Shovel from Westfield, Mas- 
sachusetts to Holyoke, Massachusetts for Daniel O’Con- 
nell & Son. 
Carryall Trailer 
Moving Roller from Hartford, Connecticut to Shrews- 
bury, Massachusetts for Henley Lundgren Company. 


Carryall Trailer 


Moving %4 yd. P & H Shovel from Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts to Manchester, Connecticut for Louis Petrossi. 


Carryall Trailer 
Moving 28 ton Bay City Backhoe from Waterbury, 
Connecticut to Hartford, Connecticut for E. M. Allen & 


Son. 
EMERGENCY!!! 
35 ft. Platform Trailer and 1 Extra Man 
Moving Glider Parts from Deep River, Connecticut 
to GADSDEN, ALABAMA!!! for Pratt-Read Company, 


Deep River, Connecticut. 


Winch Truck and 2 Men 
Moving safe from Freight Yard, Hartford, Connect- 
icut to Airport Homes, Hartford, Connecticut for York 
Safe and Lock Company. 


Winch Truck and 4 Men 
Jacking up Motor in pit at New Haven, Connecticut 
for The Connecticut Hard Rubber Company. 


Winch Truck 
Unloading machine from railroad car at Kast Hart- 
ford, Connecticut for Hamilton Standard Propellers. 


3 Trucks and 2 Men 
Moving machinery from Saugerties, New York to 
Plainfield, Connecticut, for The Plastic Film Company. 


1 Truck and 2 Men 
Moving Safe from East Hartford, Connecticut to 
Collinsville, Connecticut, for Office of Price Administra- 
tion. 
1 Truck and 3 Men—1 Winch Truck 
Moving Equipment from Kast Hartford, Connecticut 
to Buckland, Connecticut for Pratt & Whitney Aircraft. 


1 Winch Truck and 3 Men 
Placing Boiler in West Hartford, Connecticut for 
L. 8. Griffing. 
1 Truck and 1 Man 
Unloading car of Paper in Hartford, Connecticut for 
Hartford Times. 


Winch Truck, Foreman and 4 Men 

Dismantling, shipping and crating 450 tons of ma- 
chinery to South America for the National Paper and 
Type Company. 

And we still could have taken care of several emer- 
gency jobs. 

Three rigging foremen and a few men were still 
available. Also a 50 ton Crawler Crane, a 20 ton Crawler 
Crane, several truck cranes, lowbed trailers and winch 
trucks and 21 mechanics and service men. 


* Yes, it’s an interesting sort of business—and Roger Sherman men and machines can handle it! 
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469 CONNECTICUT BOULEVARD, EAST HARTFORD, CONN., TEL. 8-4153, 8-4154 


Branch Office 505 Grand Avenue, New Haven, Conn. Tel. 6-1368 
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A SERIES of six industrial clinics on 
problems of reconversion was recently 
held in Bridgeport and proved to be an 
outstanding success. 

Thirty-two local leaders cooperated 
in the clinics which were attended by 
more than six hundred plant managers, 
executives and department heads of 
industrial firms as well as representa- 
tives of civic, professional and labor 
organizations. 

Although primarily directed at the 
needs of industry, the sessions drew re- 
presentatives from all types of business 
and professions. 

The clinics were sponsored by the 
Planning Council of the Bridgeport 
Chamber of Commerce as part of its 
campaign to lead the community in 
planning now to meet the problems of 
reconversion and reemployment which 
will follow the war. 


xk * 


THE NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL 
has been asked by the regional salvage 
division of WBP to assist in the gov- 
ernment’s great need for paper salvage. 
It urges every New England business 
establishment to comb its premises and 
to contribute all paper possible. The 
paper should be sorted and tied into 
bundles and cartons should be collapsed 
and tied. Arrangements for regular 
collections can be made through junk 
dealers or through local salvage com- 
mittees. 


x kk 
WILLIAM F. CARR, president, 


presided at the recent annual dinner 
meeting of the Traffic Club of the 
New Haven Chamber of Commerce. 

After the reading of reports, the re- 
tiring president introduced the new 
president, Charles McMenamin of 
Cooke’s Express, who acknowledged 
his new office and expressed sincere ap- 
preciation to those evidencing confi- 
dence in his ability to carry on in this 
capacity. 

Gifts were presented to retiring 
president Carr and to the secretary- 
treasurer, Oscar Monrad by Rene 
Benoit, program chairman. 

The guest speakers of the evening 
were T. J. O’Sullivan, assistant counsel 
of the New Haven Railroad and W. P. 
Benjamin, assistant treasurer of the 
New Haven Railroad. 


xk * 


THE RESIGNATION of Oscar 
Monrad, executive vice-president of 
the New Haven Chamber of Com- 


merce was recently announced by 
President Oliver V. Ober. Mr. Monrad 
has accepted the position of manager 
of the Industrial and Commercial 
Department of the Oklahoma Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


* & & 


SIDNEY E. CORNELIUS, manager 
and secretary of the Manufacturers 
Association of Hartford County, re- 
cently received a letter from Colonel 
Paul H. Griffith, Veterans Personnel 
Division, clarifying the status of re- 
turned veterans seeking reeemploy- 
ment where two or more men holding 
the same job left for service. 

“Where a position has been occupied 
by several veterans, the original holder 
of the position is the one entitled to 
reemployment under the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended. 

“The rights of all successive oc- 
cupants of the position are subordi- 
nated to the prior right of the original 
holder thereof to claim the position 
upon his return.” 


s&s 


THE MANUFACTURERS ASSO- 
CIATION of Connecticut has re- 
ceived the following resolution passed 
by the Regional War Labor Board on 
the death of Winthrop L. Carter, 
industry member of the New England 
War Labor Board: 

“The untimely death of Winthrop 
L. Carter, industry member of the 
New England War Board, constitutes a 
severe blow to the industry section of 
the Board, and to the Board as a whole. 
His wide business experience, fortified 
by his high intelligence and analytical 
mind, ably fitted him as an ideal rep- 
resentative of New England industry 
on this Board. 

“He contributed most generously of 
his time, energy and ability to the 
work of the Board as one of his many 
patriotic contributions to the success- 
ful prosecution of this war. His serv- 
ices to this war time agency will be 
greatly missed by all members of the 
Board and its staff, who hereby extend 
to his wife and family their sincere 
sympathy. 

“Unanimously adopted this twenty- 
third day of February, 1944.” 


x*k * 


AN EMERGENCY WAR MAN- 
POWER COMMITTEE has been 
established in the New London area to 
ward off the possibility of the area 
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ALL the way from production 
machines to battle machines— 
there’s the line of duty of the 
Allen line. Allen Hex-Socket 
Screws hold together machine 
tool assemblies; they hold to- 
gether the weapons these tools 
produce and they keep mech- 
anisms solidly intact on pro- 
duction line and firing line. 


THE ALLEN MFG. COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 
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IMMEDIATE QP SHIPMENT 


SPECIALIZING IN 


SHEET and STRIP 
STEEL 


We Cut to Your 


Exact Specifications 


4 
DOLAN STEEL COMPANY 
Office and Warehouse 
151 ORANGE AVENUE 
WEST HAVEN, CONN. 
Telephone, New Haven 9-1224 


See 


being placed in the No. 1 critical labor 
shortage classification. At present New 
London and vicinity hold a No. 2 
rating. 

A budget of $15,000 has been raised 
to acquaint the people with the 
dangers of being placed in the No. 1 
classification and a vigorous campaign 
is being waged to hammer home the 
facts in the case through newspaper 
advertising, radio coverage, overhead 
street signs, printed posters and a mass 
rally in the local armory. 

Directing the campaign is a com- 
mittee composed of Franklin R. Hoad- 
ley, president, Atwood Machine Co., 
Stonington, chairman; Harry W. 
Schwartz, vice-president, Roberston 
Paper Box Co., Montville, vice-chair- 
man; Arthur S. Gates, New Haven 
and Shore Line Railway Co., New 
London, treasurer; Mrs. Nina McKin- 
non, Templetone Co., Mystic, secre- 
tary; J. Williams Jones, Jr., Electric 
Boat Co., Groton, publicity director; 
L. Tracy Sheffield, president, New 
England Collapsible Tube Co., New 
London; William F. Fargo, labor rep- 
resentative and George V. Rogers, D. 
E. Whiton Co., New London. 


x* * 


JOHN R. COOK, president, Arrow- 
Hart & Hegeman Co., Hartford, has 
been elected to the board of Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co., West Hartford. He 
is also a director of Hartford Steam 
Boiler Company and the Society for 
Savings, Hartford. 


x * * 


JOHN H. ROSER of Herman Roser 
& Sons, Inc., Glastonbury, has been 
appointed a member of the WPB’s 
Whole Hogskin Industry Advisory 


Committee. 


x* 


LAWRENCE W. GILMAN, vice- 
president, Gilman Brothers Company, 
has been named a member of the OPA 
advisory committee representing 
manufacturers of flameproof cotton 
insulation materials. 


x «kk * 


STANLEY M. COOPER, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of Fafnir Bearing 
Company, New Britain, has been 
appointed to the anti-friction bearing 
section of the WPB. 


xk 


FRANK E. WOLCOTT was recently 
elected president of the Silex Company. 
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Mr. Wollcott has been vice-president 
since 1942. 

Wesley R. Becher was named vice- 
president and general manager. Clay- 
ton R. Burt, chairman of the board of 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company, was 
elected to the board of directors. 


xk *k * 
MANUFACTURERS of Middlesex 


County are in possession of question- 
naires sent out by the Industrial Com- 
mittee of the Middletown Post War 
Planning Council on which they are 
asked to supply information which will 
be of value to the Research Committee, 
directed by Dr. E. E. Schattschneider, 
Wesleyan University, assembling data 
upon which the structure for an intel- 
ligent post-war program may be built. 
The information supplied will be held 
in the strictest confidence. 


x *k * 


THE BRISTOL BRASS CORPO- 
RATION recently announced the 
election of John H. Chaplin, executive 
vice-president of Veeder Root, Inc. 
and James A. Taylor, vice-president of 
the Hartford Machine Screw Corpo- 
ration as members of the board of 
directors. 


Joseph O’Brien was promoted to 
sales manager. 


kw * 


ROBERT O’NEILL, former manager 
of the Stamford office of the United 
States Employment Service, was re- 
cently transferred to the Hartford of- 
fice as manager succeeding Cyrus 
Flanders who is now associated with 
William Ennis, Hartford Area Director 
of the War Manpower Commission. 


x * * 


R. H. WINSLOW AND ASSO- 
CIATES announce that Ralph F. 
Kent, John L. Kennedy, and C. G. 
Montgomery have been admitted to 
general partnership in the firm. 

These men have been associated with 
this concern in the _ industrial 
consulting field since its inception. 

Mr. Kent has a reputation through- 
out New England as an outstanding 
industrial engineer, both from his work 
with some of larger manufacturers of 
electric appliances, textiles and rubber 
goods as a consultant, and is the 
author of texts in current use on 
methods, manufacturing processes, in- 
centives and motion study. 











Mr. Montgomery is considered one of 
the leading production authorities in 
the country and has served as consul- 
tant to management of some of the 
largest as well as some of the smaller 
manufacturers in the Mid-west and in 
New England. 

Mr. Kennedy, who has been wage 
adminstration consultant with this 
firm, established himself as one of the 
best informed on job evaluation and 
classification problems through his 
work with a major aircraft engine 
manufacturer. 

In line with R. H. Winslow and 
Associates’ policy of extending the 
most modern accepted practices to 
Connecticut and New England indus- 
try through the services of established 
experts, its personnel is being increased 
at this time and the new partnership 
has been formed. 





Photographs, requiring credit, were gath- 
ered from the following sources: Cover and 
page 4, Harold M. Lambert; page 5, Jam 
Handy; page 8 (Trundle) Shelburne Stu- 
dios, New York; page 8 (soldier) South- 
ern New England Telephone Co.; page 9, 
Hartford Courant; page 10, New Depar- 
ture, Division of General Motors; page 13, 
Hartford Times; page 16, John J. Chep- 
lick. 
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COMPLETE FACILITIES: 


Work done in your own plant ... or in our office. 
Write, wire or call for details and appointment. 


TO HELP 
SPEED 


War Production TODAY 
Reconversion TOMORROW 


A well rounded organization of engineers, tool 
designers, special machinery designers and tech- 
nicians, trained to serve you skillfully and speedily 
. -. To analyze and assist in solving your pro- 
duction problems today, to help you convert 
to peacetime manufacture tomorrow. 


TRA 


2539 WOODWARD AVE., DETROIT 1, MICHIGAN 





CAdillac 8451 


1634 GRAYBAR BLDG., 420 Lexington Ave, NEW YORK 17,N.Y 


MOhawk 4-2010 

































































Have you an 
idea or invention 


in electro-mechanics 


which you think will aid the 
war effort, or which has peace- 
time application? We’ll be 
glad to develop it with you on 
a mutually satisfactory basis. 

We are planning to add 5 or 
6 products to our post-war 
line. If you have a productor 
idea which you believe would 
fit in with our activities, write 
Mr. W. E. Ditmars, our Presi- 
dent, in complete detail. We 
will consider any practical 
arrangement, 


INK RECORDER 


For receiving radio and wire messages 
at EXTREMELY HIGH SPEED 


Today, many messages are flashed at such high speed that no 
human being can receive or transcribe them directly. This ma- 
chine takes such messages, and by the magic of electronics, records 
them with quick-drying ink on a paper tape. The messages can 
then be read or copied. It also has the advantage of providing a 
permanent record, and obviates the factor of human error. 

Provided with three pens: light, for extremely high speed re- 
cording (over 500 words per minute); medium, for general pur- 
pose; heavy, for recordings to be played back on the automatic 
keyers. 


These recorders are now in production for the Army. 











Signal Corps 
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from an inked tape recording 


Thousands of our fighting men in various parts 
of the world are getting their first training on 
large TG-10 Keyers built by us. Now, with this 
new small field model, they can maintain and 
improve their code speed by practicing while in 
locations where portable equipment is essential. 

Developed in collaboration with the Signal 
Corps, and incorporating important features 
made available by the Gray Manufacturing Com- 
pany, this new keyer is a marvel of compactness. 
It weighs only 36 lbs., and the carrying case meas- 
ures only 15” x 1014” x 10”. 

Using an inked paper tape recording, it pro- 
duces an audible signal loud enough for a group 
of at least 25, and when provided with head 
phones, will serve several hundred listeners. Has 
only one plug-in attachment and can be put into 
operation in a few minutes. Has a variable speed 
ratio of 1 to 5 and a top speed of 25 feet per 
minute, 


Gray has brought to the science of electronics the 
technical skill and inventive ability acquired in 
more than a half-century’s experience in building 
electro-mechanical devices. When Victory is won, 
this knowledge and ability can be counted on 
to make outstanding contributions to peace-time 
progress. 


MAN UEACTOIRING CO. 


PLANT: HARTFORD, CONN. NEW YORK OFFICE: 230 PARK AVENUE 


PORTABLE 
FIELD KEYER 


Provides audible code practice signals 
























































































































































































































































THE LINES 
OF PERSONNEL 


(Continued from page 7) 


cruits in order to maintain its bargain- 
ing position can afford to discard the 
combative techniques of organizers 
and adopt the cooperative techniques 
of democratic labor leaders. This is 
especially true when collective bargain- 
ing has reached the saturation point of 
labor costs. Handmaid to union 
security is the checkoff, whereby union 
dues are periodically deducted from the 
members’ pay; it likewise is both a 
furtherance of union security and a 
help to management, since it means 
that stewards will not waste the com- 
pany’s time collecting every month. In 
all, union security forces management 
to develop an alertness and honesty in 
its actions which reduce friction with 
the workers, and among them it en- 
courages, surprisingly enough, a loyalty 
toward the company which is the 
stronger because of its independence. 
When placed in a democratic frame- 
work and given honest leadership, a 
durable union contributes to industrial 
peace. 


Fear Begets Fear 


The whole bitter controversy over 
the closed shop, which makes union 
membership a condition of employ- 
ment, stems from management’s public 
fear that the attainment of this crucial 
union objective will destroy the essence 
of democracy, and from its private 
fear that it will entrench the power of 
labor. The latter is tantamount to 
admitting that unions have no per- 
manent value in industry and that 
their eventual elimination is more 
profitable than their preservation. In 
England and Sweden the issue of closed 
shop never matured because manage- 
ment and labor laid aside their fear of 
each other. Impartial examination of 
the arguments, as well as the facts, can 
lead the personnel man only to the con- 
clusion that if the fear dissolves, so 
will the evil. 

Many manufacturers, having grown 
up with the rugged laissez faire system, 
still find the philosophy of unionism 
dificult to swallow. Nevertheless, its 
impact upon their businesses has been 
far-reaching. After the war they may 
like to feel that at last the door can be 
closed in the unions’ face and the dusty 
open shop sign hung out. Even a 
change of administration will not, as 
they wishfully believe, restore the 








labor setup of the twenties. The worst 
mistake management can make is to 
combat the inevitable; the only result 
possible is continued strife and chaos 
for not only the particular business but 
the whole community. It has been pre- 
dicated by pessimistic social historians 
that the outcome of the conflict bet- 
ween capital and labor will be anarchy. 
The final answer rests with the leaders 
of industry. If they pursue a policy of 
vying with the unions for employee 
favor, the outcome will be disastrous. 
Yet if they can learn to work with 
unions to enlarge the welfare of all 
employees, whether union members or 
not, the results must assuredly be the 
increase of employee efficiency, so im- 
portant to peacetime prosperity, and 
the development of truly cooperative 
labor leadership, so vital to the preser- 
vation of private enterprise. 
Communication with employees on 
other than strictly union business is 
divided into such strands as the post- 
ing of notices, the shop manual of 
rules and regulations, the employee 
newspaper, formal and informal get- 
togethers, service clubs, suggestion 





boxes, letters and Christmas packages 
to those in uniform, employee opinion 
surveys, and, not least, labor-manage- 
ment committees. To some extent the 
activities of the latter are of a ballyhoo 
and patriotic nature, but their long- 
term practicality is better revealed 
when they settle down to the serious 
task of finding ways and means to in- 
crease production. As a result a number 
of interested employees are able to, 
share with management the varied 
problems facing the company during 
wartime and to acquire the feeling of 
helping to solve them. 

The true value of labor-management 
committees is to be sought as much in 
the understanding that grows out of 
practicing co-operation and being in- 
formed as in their actual contributions 
to greater and better production. Out- 
side the fence of union or management 
rights in principle and wholly advisory 
in function, they provide a common 
ground for working together in the 
interests of both the company’s and 
the employees’ welfare. They tend to 
create mutual respect and confidence 
through personal contact. In peace as 
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My Country 6s not yesterday. 
My €ounty Comoro. 


ROMAIN ROLLAND 
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millions of people are buying 


bonds and dreaming of post- 


war products they'll buy. Are 


they dreaming of your products? 


WILSON & HAIGHT, INC. 
i 


CAPITOL BUILDING * HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 


Member American Association of Advertising Agenctes 
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GRINOLD ..,..... 


THESE INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES FROM STOCK 


5”—6” —8”—10” Universal 3-Jaw Chucks 

Bench Grinders 

Electric Drills 

Dremel Electric Hand Tool Sets 

Air Compressors, All Sizes 

Air-welding and paint spray hose 

Atlas Lathes, Drill Presses, Shapers, Millers 

Bonney Small Tools, Wrenches, Hammers, 
Screw Drivers, etc. 


Timken, Fafnir, New Departure Bearings 


A call to our nearest store ee i eet 
will help in solving your , 


: Precision machine sho 
war production problems. ; P 
service. 


AUTO PARTS inc. 


354 Hudson Street HARTFORD Phone 7-1126 
786 Bank Street NEW LONDON . Phone 5388 
25 Main Street NEW BRITAIN Phone 2977 
152 East Main Street TORRINGTON Phone 7402 
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copiLot DRILL PRESS 
reeD REGULATOR 


makes possible maximum production 
with inexperienced help. Write to: 


. e € ou /.. Y . 
A/WI1Cu. 


BERLIN, CONN. 


Our ELECTRONIC 
LABORATORY is serving 
Connecticut manufacturers 
in two important ways: 


(1) Designing apparatus 
for controlling and inspect- 
ing the production of war 
materials. 


(2) Designing new prod- 
ucts to meet present and 
postwar requirements. 


Perhaps you have a prob- 
lem which can be most 
effectively solved by ELEC- 
TRONIC METHODS. Our 
folder which classifies 
these methods is available 
without charge. 


ARTHUR T. HATTON 
& COMPANY 


410 ASYLUM STREET 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


well as war they can be another road 
to industrial harmony. 


Communication with the outside 
has to be founded upon the awareness 
of industry’s social as well as economic 
responsibilities. It involves relations 
with customers or visitors, government 
agencies and finally the community in 
which the company prospers. In a 
sense public relations begin at home— 
with employees and their families, who 
need to be kept impressed with the 
company as the source of their well- 
being and as a contributing force to 
the community well-being. Letters and 
reports addressed to workers at their 
homes and containing facts about com- 
pany achievements, trends and plans 
are of value. 

Sooner or later every concern must 
recognize that it has a definite place 
in the community and a definite obli- 
gation. Whether our economic system, 
for one thing, can function without 
state control will depend largely on 
industry’s success in maintaining high- 
level employment. Management, there- 
fore, has a vital stake in making the 
jobs of employees as secure as possib‘e 
by providing steady employment under 
good working conditions and in sup- 
porting the community by being in- 
terested in all activities that will bene- 
fit the majority of its citizens. Through 
a broad conception of public relations, 
which includes more than mere public- 
ity, faith in industry’s efforts can be 
strengthened. Public opinion experts 
have learned that the average man has 
more intelligence than has been gen- 
erally supposed but less information. 
Rumors and suspicions, both in the 
plant and outside are the illegitimate 
offspring of ignorance. And the only 
weapon against them is education 
through truth and example. 


IV 


Corresponding to the lines of supply 
resquired to maintain an army in the 
field are the service functions of a per- 
sonnel department. Regarding them as 
fundamental to the industrial relations 
framework, many concerns have 
placed the service division on the same 
level with employment, training and 
labor relations. Key services which 
management must provide in satisfac- 
tory measure are those contributing to 
the protection of employee health and 
the creation of a satisfying work life. 
A comprehensive program of services 
would include medical, safety and 
feeding facilities, insurance, recreation, 
and such supplementary aids as income 
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tax counsel, gas and tire rationing 
assistance and financial advice. 

More newsworthy during the war 
than medical and safety programs has 
been the rather lurid and certainly 
overrated subject of absenteeism. 
Sensible people define absenteeism as 
including time lost for both legitimate 
(illness or injury) and_ illegitimate 
(drinking or loafing) reasons. But the 
aspect which has attracted the greatest 
hue and cry is the latter, so that when 
the public hears the word “‘absentee- 
ism”, it thinks only of unpatriotic 
A.W.O.L. soldiers of production. 
Absenteeism, however, is essentially a 
health and safety matter. Personal and 
family illness easily account for six 
out of ten absences. Hardly more than 
15% of all absences are due to delib- 
erate truancy. 


Building Presenteeism 


The best way to combat the bogey 
of absenteeism is to help employees 
stay as healthy and uninjured as 
possible. Such a solution logically leads 
into the problem of proper medical 
care, nutrition and general working 
conditions. Irregular and inconvenient 
working hours upset the worker’s 
routine. Other disturbing influences 
like poor supervision and the withhold- 
ing tax frequently cause absences that 
are nothing but expressions of em- 
ployee attitudes and consequently 
morale. Foremen must be equipped to 
handle such absentees with tact and 
patience. At the same time there is only 
one effective way to deal with flagrant, 
persistent absentees: not attendance 
prizes and patriotic appeals, but a 
series of personal reprimands and, as a 
last resort, dismissal. Meanwhile, the 
output which they lose can readily be 
recovered through more intensive 
training and more human treatment of 
those workers, by far the majority, who 
are on the job day in and day out. 

At first glance it may seem that 
providing for employee recreation is 
beyond the concern of industry, yet 
the factory makes up such a large 
segment of the individual’s life that 
what he wants to do in his spare time 
cannot be completely divorced from 
his working hours. Those companies 
with the physical space and facilities 
for recreational opportunities like 
bowling, dancing, tennis or just plain 
getting-together are indeed fortunate. 
More than one example exists of a plant 
offering ideal play and work conditions 
but paying somewhat lower wages than 
its neighbors which attracts to its 
doors the most desirable employees. 





Insofar as some consideration must 
be given to allowing rest and lunch 
periods, every management has to face 
the recreation problem. Relaxation for 
short, periodic intervals, particularly 
for those on repetitious or monotonous 
jobs, is conducive to the highest pro- 
duction. A clean and pleasant place to 
eat, smoke or change clothes is an 
important matter to the employee. 
Well-lighted, well-painted, well-venti- 
lated departments reduce mental fa- 
tigue and, consequently, the desire for 
rest. Even concerns lacking the 
financial means of the bigger corpora- 
tions can do much to encourage 
athletic, social and other recreational 
activities in and around their walls for 
the majority of employees. Industrial 
recreation gives the individual needed 
relief from his concentrated routine, 
the chance to assert his personality and 
the opportunity for good fellowship; 
it pays off the employer through better 
employee fitness and friendliness. 


V 


At the beginning the personnel man 
was referred to as a comparatively new 
player on management’s team. A 
definition and outline of his position 
have been presented. But of course he 
cannot play well for management if he 
plays alone; he is obliged, for the 
greatest success of the whole, to stim- 
ulate teamwork and participate in it. 
For manufacturing is an interrelated 
process; men, machines, managers are 
not separate but _ interdependent 
elements. Besides setting the policies 
for the hiring and firing line, the lines 
of communication and the services of 


the industrial relations department, he 
must assist in the determination and 
execution of general policies affecting 
the entire management of the plant. As 
a staff officer the personnel man has 
the opportunity to develop what might 
be called esprit de corps among his 
teammates—pride in the company’s 
accomplishments, sympathy with its 
objectives, confidence in its future. 

Management’s atttitude toward it- 
self, its sense of purpose and unity, 
molds the company feeling of the 
operating heads, who in turn influence 
the attitudes of supervisors and 
through them the rank and file. It is 
often hard for companies which were 
small yesterday to realize that with 
growth, especially rapid growth, in- 
formal and direct management is 
impractical. When a plant takes on 
size, it also needs order, with clear 
organization lines, with responsibilities 
defined and delegated, and with top 
management learning to plan rather 
than perform. Only with a staff and 
line setup can an organization become 
mature. And only through teamwork 
at and between all levels of organiza- 
tion is success achieved. 


Between War and Peace 


Planning is as necessary for the per- 
sonnel department as for any other 
major division. Unfortunately, a lot of 
foolish talk has been wasted on the 
nebulous subject of “post-war plan- 
ning”. Plans based on too much theory 
and too little fact are worthless, but 
certainly a few premises and conclu- 
sions can be adopted that will enable 
one to prepare intelligently for the 


future. The first assumption should be 
that instead of planning for a post-war 
period the personnel executive ought 
to plan for the turbulent time between 
the war and the peace. There is every 
evidence that this war will not end 
abruptly, but that industry will grad- 
ually return to a peacetime economy, 
as victory, first in the West and then 
in the East, is secured. 

The personnel executive’s task is to 
estimate the total employment and 
number of separations likely at differ- 
ent stages during the war, make an 
inventory of employee skills, prepare 
for the return of former employees re- 
leased from service, and develop among 
present employees the feeling that 
successful peacetime operation of the 
company depends as much upon them 
as upon management. The process alone 
of getting veterans back into their old 
jobs will prove more difficult and 
troublesome than either labor or man- 
agement now anticipates. The complex 
ramifications of fitness, training and 
eligibility will heavily tax the most 
specific and comprehensive of seniority 
clauses. All of this obviously must be 
done in the light of the master plan 
worked out with other department 
heads. 

In the back of the personnel man’s 
mind always lurks the dark question 
of goal. For what end is he striving 
and with what means? Some have said 
that his aim is to “humanize” free 
enterprise. Others expect him to create 
in industry the opportunities for indi- 
vidual recognition and participation. 
Still others, disturbed by the material- 
ism dominant in our mechanized socie- 


R. F. Kent, J. L. Kennedy and C. G. Montgomery 
have been admitted to general partnership in 
Rh. H. WINSLOW AND ASSOCIATES 
WAGE INCENTIVES 
JOB EVALUATION 


36 Pearl Street 


PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 


METHODS 
NEW PRODUCTS 


Hartford, Conn. 





PLASTICS 


EVENING STUDY FORUM 


to be opened at an early date 
in HARTFORD 


Classes now operating in 
Bridgeport, New Haven and 
Waterbury. 


For full information call, 
write or ’phone: 


PLASTICS INDUSTRIES 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


955 Main St. (Tel. Bridgeport 
6-1189) 
Bridgeport 3, Conn. 


Member: Society of Plastics Industries 


We specialize in. . . 


GROUND THREADS 
GROUND GEAR TEETH 
GROUND SPLINES 
GROUND CAMS 


BROACHING 


For full details write: 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Manufacturers of 


FIRE BRICK 


IN ANY SHAPE 
OR QUALITY DESIRED 


co 


THE 
HOWARD COMPANY 


250 BOULEVARD 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
TEL. 7-2040 


ty, want worker and boss educated to 
develop their spiritual or moral stature 
so that both will act in Christian ways. 

Seeing the sure trend toward col- 
lectivism in the last decade, many are 
worried that the old American tradi- 
tion of individualism is being extin- 
guished and along with it the economy 
which it fashioned through emphasis 
upon the virtues of competition and 
reward. They believe that the quest 
for security has weakened the vigilance 
over liberty. Through unions the 
worker has sought freedom from fear 
and freedom to speak—in other words, 
a real sense of job protection. On the 
other hand, management is inclined to 
doubt whehter the organized worker 
accepts his obligations as fully as his 
rights. Yet if management feels the 
yoke of labor and government, labor 
suffers from the weight of an industrial 
system in which the right to work is 
but a promise and the personality is 
imprisoned by the machine. 

Unfortunately, security implies force 
from above, while freedom has to be 
founded upon self-discipline or force 
from within. The industrial relations 
man is led to wonder, therefore, how, 
when impersonal force prevails inside 
the factory and in the nation at large, 
he can help to personalize work. Is the 
big powerful corporation, which is 
totalitarian, compatible with  indi- 
vidual strength and dignity, which are 
basic to democracy? Is there a balanc- 
ing point somewhere between? What- 
ever the answer, it is inexorably bound 
up with the social and political changes 
constantly occurring in a world of 
revolution. From day to day the func- 
tion of the personnel man must be to 
strive for morale amid production. In 
its effect morale is, to coin a word, 
happefficiency. And in its pursuit rests 
the purpose of industrial relations, if 
not the fate of free labor and free 
industry. 


VITAL WAR PRODUCTION 
NEEDS NEW STIMULUS 


(Continued from page 10) 


to him. 

The thing to do now is to remove 
those questions from the war-worker’s 
mind. To relieve him from worry as to 
his future. To make him understand 
that speedier and greater war produc- 
tion now will hasten the war’s end. To 
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assure him that plans for post-war in- 
dustrial activity are beyond the blue- 
print stage, are ready to be put into 
operation when the war ends, and that 
he will be needed to carry them out. 
THAT’S the thing to be done now. 
And by doing this, production will 
automatically increase. But how? And 
by whom? 

The incentive divisions of the War 
Department should do it. By posters 
which will dramatize the hastening of 
peace-time industrial activity by the 
stepping up of war production—which 
will herald the end of definitely-limited 
emergency war work, and the coming 
of continuing peace-time activity. 

Industrial plant executives should do 
it. By displaying such government 
posters in their plants. By devising 
posters of their own. By using their 
house organs and pay-envelope en- 
closures to hammer home the truth 
that the surest way to hasten return 
to peace-time activity is by the step- 
ping-up of war production. And to let 
their workers know that practical 
plans for post-war activity, in which 
their cooperation will be needed, are 
ready to be put into operation when 
the war shall end. And by doing a good 
public relations job with the local 
newspapers who are keenly interested 
in full employment in their territory, 
and will be glad to publish the news of 
post-war plans which promise peace- 
time activity on a scale which will 
require wide employment, and will 
increase the business of the community. 

Every wide-awake industrialist 
whose plant is engaged in war work 
today has plans for the operation of his 
plant for peace-time production. Not 
for radical imaginative types of auto- 
mobiles—not for dream radios—but 
for one or other of the many widely 
needed products for which there will 
be an unprecedented demand after the 
war and the market possibilities for 
which can be comprehended. 

Some plants will need a little time 
for conversion to peace-time activity. 
A great many plants will not. But all 
plants will benefit, the war effort will 
benefit and workers will be put in a 
more productive and forward-looking 
frame of mind if we add to the senti- 
ment and patriotism which have in- 
spired our work-incentive appeals thus 
far, the one thing which will crown all 
our efforts and all the good work 
American war workers have done—the 
assurance that WE ARE BACKING 
UP THE MEN WHO ARE BACK- 
ING UP OUR BOYS AT THE 
FRONT. 





OVER THE DESh 


AND 


ON THE ROAD 


EARS ago I had a column in 

Y CoNnNECTICUT INDusTRY called 

““Mac’s Views on Current News” 
which enjoyed a degree of popularity. 
Some of its old friends suggested that 
the column be revived, so here it is. If 
it “catches on” we will keep it up. If 
not, we will discontinue it. 

The column will contain the things 
which we think may be of interest to 
our readers as we meet them at our 
cluttered desk and on the road. 


+ 2.2 


For the first time in a long time we 
went to Boston the other day, via Wil- 
limantic, and were impressed with the 
number of newly-cut oak railroad ties 
that were piled along the track all the 
way from East Hartford to Putnam. 
We felt the impulse to get out and 
smell them. There is nothing as aro- 
matic as a good oak tie. Such things 
indicate that our good old friend, the 
New Haven railroad, even in these 
times of stress, is keeping on the job. 


xk & 


We were bound for Boston to talk 
with the War Labor Board about the 
new wage stabilization and dispute 
machinery which the Association has 
set up. Whether our mission had any- 
thing to do with our thoughts, we do 
not know, but nevertheless we made 
a check, as we looked out the window, 
at the various types of outhouses. We 
saw an old one, with the clapboards 
fallen down in the rear, and noted that 
the edifice was plastered, from the in- 
side. Then we thought, “That is a sensi- 
ble idea.” Being of a statistical turn of 
mind we developed the fact that if in 
a family of five each sojourned ten 
minutes per day for the usual 365 days 
per year, some 300 hours per year 
would be consumed. A place used that 
much ought to be made comfortable. 
The same applies to our modern 


Cc. L. EYANSON 


Executive Director 


“powder rooms”. A tip to some of our 
sanitary supply manufacturers. 


xk 


Out of the same smoker window we 
recognized nine Connecticut plants in 
the distance with high water towers 
with nary a word as to the company 
name or product. We, of course, knew 
the plants, but as we looked around the 
car on our side and saw people looking 
out of the window we felt it was a 
shame that they too could not have 
had knowledge of the fine old products 
which were made in those mills, chiefly 
textiles. 

It would appear that we are missing 


a good advertising bet. 
xk 


By the way, we were thinking that 
that Boston War Labor Board crowd 
are a pretty good bunch of fellows. We 
have been dealing with all of them 
since the board was decentralized and 
some of them while they were still in 
Washington. The manufacturer who 
has either a stabilization or a dispute 
case and doesn’t get in touch with us 
before he does anything is missing a bet 
too. 


xk *& 


You can’t beat Connecticut when it 
comes to “firsts”. Little old, industrial, 
efficient Meriden was selected from all 
the Main Streets of the United States 
for first honors as a model war city. 

Incidentally, Connecticut still stands 
at the top among the states as far as 
dollar - volume - of - war - contracts - 
per - capita is concerned. 


x kk 


These penicillin and sulfa drugs are 
being prepared as a cure for almost 
everything. We wonder whether they 
can develop one to apply to that, pain 
in the neck that some of these federal 
executive orders give us? 
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We never fully appreciated how 
much the INpustTRiAL Law MANUAL 
is valued by members until we asked 
for. its return. We are revising it as 
soon as possible, but we can’t meet the 
request of the many who said they 
wanted it right back. There is that 
little matter of printing delay, you 
know. 


xk * 


You are missing another bet if you 
don’t read each issue of CONNECT- 
ICUT’s OBSERVER IN WASHINGTON. It 
should be in your hands on Tuesday 
mornings. Better go back in the files 
and read the March 13th issue. It 
contains the high points of Donald 
Nelson’s letter to Senator Maloney. 

It hasn’t been told before, but Bob 
Byrnes, political editor of the Harrt- 
FORD COURANT, who is now resi- 
dent in Washington, is the author of 
the Obsserver. He took Arthur 
Wimer’s place when the latter went 
into the Marines as a correspondent. 
No two better reporters ever wore out 
the seats in the press gallery in 
Washington. 


xx*k 


We were over in Willimantic the 
other night to discuss the manpower 
situation. The manufacturers over 
there decided to form an informal 
organization and sit down regularly to 
discuss mutual problems. That is a 
mighty good thing and we encourage 
it. As a matter of fact, we loan a 
member of the staff to localities as 
secretary. The recently revived Nor- 
wich Manufacturers’ Association, with 
Bill Johnson in attendance, is doing a 
good job. The Lower Naugatuck Val- 
ley Association, recently revived, has 
Joe Burns sitting in, and “Bing” Bing- 
ham will bring information to the Wil- 
limantic group. Some of the Bristol 
manufacturers meet regularly in their 
new club. 

A manufacturer simply can’t keep 
up-to-date on rapid developments these 
days unless he swaps views with his fel- 
low manufacturers. 

Torrington industrialists have been 
meeting for years every Monday at 
luncheon at the Conley Inn. 

We will be glad to assign a staff 
member to any community of indus- 
trialists that desires it, and we can 





bring to you a lot of information 
which we can’t put in bullletins. 


x kk 


Our big headache now is the critical 
labor area designations. We would hate 
to tell you how many hours we have 
to spend in so-called conferences with 
WPB and WMC men from Washing- 
ton, Boston and our own state. One of 
the toughest jobs in the whole set-up 
is one held by Director Fitzgerald and 
his capable aid, John Confrey. There 
is no one in the state who is more 
jealous of Connecticut’s future and 
more determined to protect it than 
Bill Fitzgerald. 

Governor Baldwin really pulled some 
irons out of the fire in this situation. 
He has done a really remarkable job 
in getting all hands to pull together. 
The Governor has that faculty. 


se =e 


We were in New Haven one day on 
a very serious selective service problem 
which we are glad to report was satis- 
factorily ironed out. Lieutenant Com- 
mander Robinson, is head of the selec- 
tive service, which we feel is doing an 
excellent job in a difficult and harass- 
ing situation. All he wants is an honest 
story from anyone who has a replace- 
ment schedule and he usually comes 
through. He too has a real interest in 
Connecticut. It is next to impossible 
to make a bureaucrat out of any Con- 
necticut man in a federal job if he 
really knows Connecticut industry. 
The true bureaucrat, we have found, 
is a little-shot who becomes an over- 
night big-shot in a little job that some 
other bureaucrat has made a big job in 
a place removed from the actual field 
of operation. 


xk 


We attended a meeting of the Open 
Shop Conference the other night at the 
1711 Inn in Meriden. We are ashamed 
to say that we had never been in the 
hostelry before. We had forgotten that 
there were such steaks and such cheer- 
ful fireplaces. Incidentally, one of our 
good friends from Meriden added to 
the fireplace warmth by verbally heat- 
ing the seat of our pants over a little 
matter of what he mistakenly thought 
was lack of intestinal fortitude in a 
certain case on our part! Nevertheless, 
the conference was a friendly one and 
well worth while. 


ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 
techniques in industry. 


N interesting problem in ac- 

counting is created in connec- 

tion with the accrual of state 
taxés measured by income, for purposes 
of renegotiation of war contracts. The 
Sixth Supplemental National Defense 
Appropriation Act, 1942, as amended 
by the Federal Revenue Act of 1943, 
reads, in part, as follows: 


“Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of this section, all items esti- 
mated to be allowable as deductions 
and exclusions under Chapters 1 and 2 
E of the Internal Revenue Code (ex- 
cluding taxes measured by income) 
shall, to the extent allocable to such 
contracts and subcontracts (or, in the 
case of the recomputation of the amor- 
tization deduction allocable to con- 
tracts with the Departments and sub- 
contracts), be allowed as items of cost, 
but in determining the amount of ex- 
cessive profits to be eliminated proper 
adjustment shall be made on account 
of the taxes so excluded, other than 
Federal taxes, which are attributable 
to the portion of the profits which are 
not excessive.” 


It appears that state taxes based on 
income are to be disallowed as an item 
of cost in determining excessive profits 
but that such taxes, insofar as they are 
levied on profits not excessive, are to 
be allowed as a reduction of excessive 
profits to be eliminated. Thus, it is 
necessary to ascertain the State taxes 
attributable to non-excessive profits as 
a part of the renegotiation computa- 
tions. 


The laws and policies of the various 
states imposing taxes on income must 
be carefully considered to avoid ex- 
cessive state tax payments on elimi- 
nated excessive profits. Under New 
York policy, for example, the refund 
to the federal government of excessive 
profits may not be allowed as a reduc- 
tion of income for state tax purposes 
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in either the year to which the renego- 
tiation applies or in the year in 
which the renegotiation settlement is 
completed unless the renegotiation ad- 
justment is settled during the year to 
which it applies in which case reduc- 
tion is allowed in that year, but this 
would probably occur only in very rare 
instances. 

The effect of the accrual of state 
taxes based on income should also be 
considered. In the case of New York 
State taxes on corporate income, ac- 
crual for federal tax purposes is made 
in the year following that in which 
income is earned. Therefore, when no 
allowance is made by the state for ex- 
cessive profits refunded, state tax may 
be paid on such amounts which tax 
would be deductible for federal tax 
purposes in the following year under 
present rulings. If such following year 
should prove to be a loss year the bene- 
fit of the deduction may be lost. 

The National Association of Tax 
Administrators sponsored an amend- 
ment which was intended to clarify the 
matter of state tax computations in 
renegotiation proceedings but _ this 
failed of adoption in Congress. Any 
taxpayer concerned should be careful 
to protect his interests so far as may 
be possible by appropriate agreements 
and understandings with the various 
Federal and State Agencies concerned 
wtih renegotiation and taxation. 


x & 2 


The regular meeting of Hartford 
Chapter, N. A. C. A., will be held on 
the evening of April 18, 1944 at Elm 
Tree Inn, Farmington. 

Professor Theodore H. Brown of the 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration of Harvard University will 
speak on “Statistical Controls for Busi- 
ness’’. 





INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


By L. M. BINGHAM, 
Editor and Director of Development 


Winning and Holding 
Public Confidence 


USINESS lost a “ball game” it 
Be have won back in the dol- 

drum thirties. It didn’t speak 
enough and write enough in the right 
places before and during these tragic 
years so that John Q. Citizen could 
make his decision on some true facts 
about who was to blame for the de- 
pression. Men in high places talked 
plenty about the bad boys in business 
—hence the public, as referees, lacking 
enough plain truth telling, came to the 
conclusion that business must be bad. 


xk * 


Then industry went to work for 
Uncle Sam—and how! And many 
industries are telling their employees, 
their customers, neighbors and all the 
John Q. family what they are doing 
about backing up the boys “over 
there”. People like it as the advertising 
polls indicate. They are again cheering 
industry’s accomplishments. Industrial 
management is now flying the flag of 
public approbation. 


x * * 


“Oh say can you see”. . . five years 
after victory ... 10 years... will the 
flag be still there? It can be there .. . it 
must be there, unless management 
wants a continuing job filling out more 
and more forms for government. But 
how shall we keep it flying? Of course, 
there is no one set method that will 
apply the same to every company. The 
general principles remain the same, 
however. 


First, the majority of management 
must come to the realization—and fast 
—that it isn’t enough to talk about 
its products—it must persuade the 
public of the desirability of the Amer- 
ican system of free enterprise, and it 
must tell them as voters how it can 
help to retain it. To do this will mean 
that talk must be backed up by bold 
action .. . then more talk about each 
action. It’s a big war, the winning of 
which is the other essential to make the 
victory we confidently expect to win 
“over there” mean something “over 
here”. We, who talk for management, 
can’t do a sales job with trite truisms 
about free enterpriese or individual 
enterprise for unfortunately these 
labels are shopworn. The American 
mode of life must be stressed in some 
more effective way by telling true 
action stories in proof of what we 
mean. 


x* *& 


If you don’t think this work of 
convincing the public that free 
enterprise can do a better job than 
government is a “must” just look at 
the answers to a few questions recently 
asked by the National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Association. 


x kk 


The first question asked of 1000 
adults in three income classes and 500 
high school juniors and seniors, ““Which 
of four leading industries has ~done 
most to raise the standard of living in 
the United States?” Forty-eight percent 
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of the adults and 39% of the students 
voted for the electrical industry. Some 
63% also said in response to a second 
question, that the electrical industry 
had given the greatest dollar value. 


x kk 


But here comes the shock! To the 
question, “If the electrical industry 
was run by government instead of the 
present managements, do you think 
you would get more or less for your 
money?” 36% of the adults said 
“more” and 11% said “the same”. But 
51.6% of the high school group, 
tomorrow’s voters and customers, said 
“more” for your money from govern- 
ment. Only 23.8% thought manage- 
ment would give more for their money, 
15.2% said “the same” and 9.4% said 
“don’t know”. 


x * * 


What would have been the tally for 
the answers to this last question if a 
less popular industry had asked the 
question? Remember that 67% of the 
students thought the electrical indus- 
try had done most of four leading 
industries to raise the standard of 
living. 


xk 


Rather shocking these tallies of what 
people think of us as benefactors! They 
should prove beyond all doubt that it 
isn’t enough for management to re- 
count its good deeds and right policies 
to itself. It must let other people know 
about them in a convincing manner. 
They have another meaning too, name- 
ly, that management cannot “white- 
wash” bad practices for long. If 
management is to gain and hold the 
confidence of the vast majority of the 
public it must purge itself of bad 
practices and business racketeers just 
as it is asking labor to rid itself of 
racketeer labor leaders. 


x kk 


In the May issue this column will 
suggest a program that can be and has 
been followed with excellent results by 
many companies. Something like it 
must be followed by thousands more 
companies if we want our children and 
their children to enjoy the fruits of 
freedom as we have. 
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NON-RECOURSE CLAUSE ON 
PREPAID BILLS OF LADING UP- 
HELD:—In what may be regarded as 
a test case—lIllinois Steel Company v. 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
—the Supreme Court of the United 
States announced an important de- 
cision, holding a consignor not liable 
for undercharges on prepaid shipments 
where the non-recourse clause on the 
bill of lading had been executed. 

Railroads are forbidden, under Sec- 
tion 3 (2) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, to deliver freight to consignee at 
destination until all tariff rates and 
charges have been paid and under the 
non-recourse clause appearing on the 
face of the uniform bill of lading, 
prescribed by the Commission, the con- 
signor signing this clause is relieved of 
liability for undercharges if delivery is 
made to the consignee without collec- 
tion of the freight and all other lawful 
charges. 

The position had been taken by some 
railroads that this non-recourse clause 
was inconsistent if sought to be used 
on prepaid shipments and had con- 
tended that they should refuse to exe- 
cute the non-recourse clause where 
charges were wholly or partially pre- 
paid by the consignor. 


xk * 


ICC RULING ON TRUCK 
WEIGHTS REJECTED BY SU- 
PREME COURT:—The Supreme 
Court of the United States has re- 
versed the findings of a thfee judge 
district court, which had sustained the 
Commission’s decision in a case involv- 
ing minimum weights to govern ship- 
ments of property by common motor 
highway carriers, on the ground that 
the record was not sufficiently clear 
and that the case should be re-examined 
by the Commission. 

After reopening the case (I&S 
Docket M 1216, Rugs and Matting, 
East to Western Trunk Line Territory) 
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the Commission upheld the principle 
that the motor carriers should not es- 
tablish minimum weights greater than 
is physically possible to be loaded in 
motor equipment ordinarily used by 
them, and sustained the finding of 
Division 3 that “a reasonable truck 
load minimum on linoleum is 20,000 
pounds”; further that there was no 
showing that “operating economies 
would result were the proposed rates 
restricted to apply only when 30,000 
pounds are tendered for shipment.” 

The Commission may now either 
secure further evidence by reopening 
the proceeding or prepare a new report 
based upon the findings already sub- 
mitted. 


xk 


APPROVAL OF JOINT ACTION 
PLANS:—Procedure to be followed 
by private truck operators seeking 
ODT approval of joint-action plans 
designed to conserve vehicles, tires, 
gasoline and manpower, have been pre- 
scribed by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. The procedure applies to all 
private carriers of property under the 
jurisdiction of the Private Carrier Sec- 
tion of the ODT’S Division of Motor 
Transport, except trucks used for the 
retail delivery of solid fuels, which are 
covered in a separate program. It does 
not apply to farm or tank trucks, 
which come under programs adminis- 
tered by other ODT sections. 
Joint-action plans submitted by 
private truck operators for ODT ap- 
proval must (1) be in writing and 
signed by all participants, (2) show 
the correct legal name and full address 
of each participant, (3) specify 
methods of joint action to be used and 
the practical application of these 
methods to the particular operation of 
the participants, (4) describe the ter- 
ritory involved, (5) show name and 
address of designated correspondent, 
(6) show the approximate number of 
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other carriers in the area performing 
like services, (7) contain an estimate 
of the conservation to be accomplished, 
(8) the present method of operation 
and (9) give assurance that adequate 
transportation service will be main- 
tained. 


x * * 


MOTOR TRUCK RATE IN- 
CREASES IN THE EAST :—Present 
indications are that the 4% increase of 
motor truck freight rates, which was 
first authorized by the Commission in 
connection with the rates of Middle 
Atlantic territory carriers and later 
extended to motor carriers in New 
England, will have general application 
throughout the territory east of the 
Mississippi River by the end of March. 
It is understood that the Suspension 
Board of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has refused to suspend 
similar increases proposed by the South- 
ern Carrier Rate Conference and the 
Eastern-Central Motor Carrier Asso- 
ciation scheduled to become effective 
February 21 and February 18, respect- 
ively. The latest proposed increases 
emanate from the Central States Motor 
Freight Bureau of Chicago and the 
Central and Southern Motor Freight 
Tariffs Association of Louisville, which 
organizations have proposed 4% in- 
creases of rates to become effective 
March 2 and March 22. 


x** 


REPEAL OF LAND GRANT 
RATES, H. R. 4184:—This bill pro- 
vides for the complete repeal of land 
grant rates. It is identical with a bill 
which was introduced in the House in 
December 1941 but was never brought 
to the floor for action. In this con- 
nection, it will be recalled that the 
Transportation Act of 1940 repealed 
land grant rates except insofar as such 
rates were applicable to “transporta- 
tion of military or naval property of 
the United States, moving for military 
or naval and not for civil use, or to the 
transportation of members of the mili- 
tary or naval forces of the United 
States (or property of such members) 
when such members are traveling on 
official duty”. 

The above provision has been vari- 
ously interpreted, and it is not an 
uncommon practice at the present time 
for contractors and others to insist that 
the land grant rates be applied for what 
most people would consider as other 
than military purposes. 
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BILLS OF LADING OF FREIGHT 
FORWARDERS — EXAMINERS’ 
PROPOSALS:—In a proposed report 
in Docket No. 28990, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Examiners Copen- 
hafer and Haden have recommended 
that the Commission find that the 
present and proposed rules, regulations, 
and practices affecting the issuance of 
bills of lading or shipping receipts for 
forwarder traffic by freight forwarders 
or their agents, insofar as they fail to 
provide for the issuance of through 
bills of lading in the name of the for- 
warder to cover the through transpor- 
tation, are unjust, unreasonable and 
in violation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 

The examiners further proposed that 
the Commission should find that in all 
instances where shipments move under 
forwarder rates, under which the 
freight forwarder is responsible for the 
transportation, there must be issued a 
through bill of lading either by the for- 
warder itself or by the participating 
or non-participating common carrier in 
the name of the forwarder as its agent. 

At the present time, no uniform 
practice is followed with respect to 
the issuance of bills of lading. In some 
instances, through bills of lading are 
issued by participating carriers in their 
own names and adopted by the for- 
warders. In other cases, the bills of lad- 
ing are issued by the freight forwarders 
at their receiving stations. Still other 
practices are pursued, dependent upon 
local conditions. 


x*k* 


I. & S. DOCKET M-2240—MINI- 
MUM TRUCK CHARGES IN 
CENTRAL TERRITORY:—Divi- 
sion 2 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission recently released its deci- 
sion in I, & S. Docket’ No. 2240— 
Minimum Truck Charges in Central 
Territory. In the report, it found un- 
just and unreasonable the proposed in- 
creased minimum charges per shipment 
for the transportation of property over 
all motor and motor-water routes be- 
tween points in Central Territory and 
between points in Central Territory on 
the one hand, and points in Trunk 
Line and New England Territory on 
the other. The suspended schedules 
were ordered canceled and the proceed- 
ing discontinued without prejudice to 
the filing of new schedules in conform- 
ity with the views expressed. 


x*wr 


QUERIES 


By JOSEPH B. BURNS 


QUESTION 1: Would it be possible 
to secure some idea regarding the 
number of dispute cases which are 
presented to the New England Re- 
gional War Labor Board? 


ANSWER: At the first anniversary 
meeting of the New England Re- 
gional War Labor Board it was an- 
nounced that a total of 226 labor 
disputes involving nearly 190,000 
New England employees were settled 
by the Regional Board during the 
first year of its organization. Ap- 
proximately seven dispute cases per 
week are certified to the Board for 
settlement, and the average number 
of employees involved in each case 
was something over 800. 


QUESTION 2: Have there been any 
serious conflicts between War Labor 
Board directive orders and existing 
state laws? 


ANSWER: The: only case of impor- 
tance in which this question was 
raised was the J. Greenbaum Tan- 
ning Company case in Wisconsin 
and, in that instance, it was decided 
that the laws of the state must give 
way to the order of the War Labor 
Board where the Board feels that 
such an order is necessary to carry 
out its responsibility in settling dis- 
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putes which might otherwise inter- 
fere with war production. In the 
particular case in point, the com- 
pany affected had protested against 
the inclusion of a maintenance of 
membership clause in its union con- 
tract on the ground that such a pro- 
vision was in violation of the Wis- 
consin Employment Peace Act. This 
is the War Labor Board’s view and 
has not been presented to the courts 
for judicial determination. 


QUESTION 3: Will you kindly ex- 
plain the exemption from wage and 
hour provisions which applies to ex- 
ecutive, professional or administra- 
tive employees who might also en- 
gage in non-exempt work? 


ANSWER: Executive or professional 
employees who engage in  non- 
exempt work which is covered by 
the Wage and Hour Law will them- 
selves be considered subject to the 
provisions of that.legislation if they 
spend more than 20% of their total 
working hours on the non-exempt 
work. In other words, if an execu- 
tive employee performs non-exempt 
work for the same employer for 15 
hours out of a 50-hour workweek, 
he will be considered subject to the 
Federal Fair Labor Standards Act 
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and must be compensated at time 
and one half for all hours worked 
in excess of 40. 

Administrative employees are put 
in somewhat of a different category, 
for there is no 20% limitation on the 
non-exempt work by this class of 
employee. The ordinary administra- 
tive employee may do some work 
not strictly administrative but so 
closely related thereto as not to 
affect his exempt status. However, if 
the employee does engage in work 
which is unrelated to his adminis- 
trative duties, he would no longer be 
considered exempt and would be sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 


QUESTION 4: Under the new pro- 
visions of the Renegotiation Law, 
contracts with what government de- 
partments are subject to renegotia- 
tion? 

ANSWER: The new Renegotiation 
Law, which is incorporated as Sec- 
tion 701 of the 1943 Revenue Act, 
provides for renegotiation of con- 
tracts with the following named 
agencies: War, Navy and Treasury 
Departments, Maritime Commission, 
War Shipping Administration, De- 
fense Plant Corporation, Metals Re- 
serve Company, Defense Supplies 
Corporation, and the Rubber Re- 
serve Company. 


QUESTION 5: Does the National 
Labor Relations Board still remain 
as an active body or has it been en- 
tirely superseded by the National 
War Labor Board? 

ANSWER: Under the provisions of 
Executive Orders 9017 and 9250, 
regulations and operations of the 
National Labor Relations Act are 
not to be superseded. This means that 
all cases involving questions of (1) 
the determination of a collective 
bargaining agent, and (2) the deter- 
mination of “unfair labor practices” 
are still subject to the jurisdiction 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board. In some cases, however, where 
the issue has been involved with 
other questions, the National War 
Labor Board has assumed this author- 
ity and has ruled on the cases. No 
definite line of demarcation of 
powers has been adhered to con- 
sistently. 


QUESTION 6: What are the pro- 
visions in the Connecticut state law 
regulating fire escapes? 


ANSWER: Sec. 2613 of the Con- 
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EXPORT 


NEWS 


By W. ADAM JOHNSON, Director, 


Foreign Trade Dept., 


and Manager 


Hartford Cooperative Office, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


NE of the most perplexing 
C) psi confronting planners 

for the post-war economy is 
how to provide dollar exchange with 
which foreign countries may import 
manufactured goods from the United 
States for the building of their own 
national economy, and the raising of 
the standard of living in many coun- 
tries of the world. 


William L. Batt, vice-chairman of 
the War Production Board, U. S. 
Member and Representative on Com- 
bined Raw Materials Board and Com- 
bined Production and Resources Board, 
shatters a few illusions, drives home a 
“shocking point” and proceeds to a 
constructive suggestion that promises 
to impart real foreign trade stimuli 
when he discusses “National Emer- 
gency Stockpiles” in the Foriegn Com- 
merce Weekly. 

“Throughout our country’s history 
to the beginning of the last war, we 
did not need to concern ourselves too 
seriously about our economic relation- 
ship to the rest of the world. Certainly, 
foreign trade was not a matter of very 
special concern to most of us, and 
such issues took care of themselves as 
they arose. Through the period of the 
20’s and 30’s, however, the relationship 
of the economy of the United States 
to that of other countries took on new 
significance. 

“We take it for granted that a sub- 
stantial part of Europe’s factories, her 
machine tools, her power plants, her 
transportation equipment—and so on 
at much length—will have to be re- 
placed because they have been de- 
stroyed. 

“All of those things we shall be 
able to manufacture, and, indeed, of 
many of them we shall doubtless have 
a considerable surplus. An abundance 
of shipping is sure to be available. No, 
neither the goods nor the means of 
delivering them promise to be a prob- 
lem. 
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Is Apprehension Warranted? 


“But then of course, we begin to 
ask ourselves what will happen to us 
when we receive goods from abroad. 
Some of us quite understandably are 
alarmed over the things that might 
happen from this competition; we be- 
come apprehensive about low wages, 
reduced standards of living, the possi- 
bility of honest American workmen 
being thrown out of their jobs. These 
are very real considerations and it is 
no satisfactory answer to brush these 
worries aside with the statement that 
they are not likely to happen anyway. 


Much to Learn 


“But let me comment on a method 
of settling international debt with 
which we had a painful experience in 
the twenties. That was by letting that 
money, due us in repayment of out- 
standing debts, stay abroad in the form 
of loans and investments; in too many 
instances that was an expensive lesson. 
Many of our loans were unwisely made 
and had no chance of being paid off. 
Many of them had no provision for 
self-liquidation; on some of them the 
interest was so high that it couldn’t 
be met, and so our experience over 
that period with international loans 
generally left a bad taste in our mouths. 

“Now what does this all add up to? 
Principally to the conclusion that, 
despite America’s great success at home 
in the field of domestic production, she 


still has a good deal to learn about trade 
abroad. 


Basis of Peace 


“The only sure peace will come when 
the United States assumes its obligation 
to the rest of the world, and I cannot 
visualize a responsible relationship that 
does not include as liberal and friendly 
as possible an attitude toward the pur- 
chase of other people’s goods as well as 
the sale of ours. It would be unrealistic, 





however, not to recognize the difficul- 
ties which lie ahead for us and not to 
try and provide against them, as our 
pioneer ancestors tried to provide 
against the dangers in a trip which 
they still resolved to make. 


Government’s Role 


“There will certainly be a greater 
need than ever before, for intelligent 
and forceful assistance from govern- 
ment in meeting the problems of our 
foreign trade. For the conduct of our 
business at home, we can make our own 
rules when and as we want, but we 
cannot make the rules for other coun- 
tries. Businessmen abroad, when they 
are trading with us, are likely to have 
the fullest possible assistance of their 
governments. 


Underlying Difficulty 


“As I have tried to make clear, the 
basic and underlying difficulty in con- 
nection with our foreign trade is that, 
to put it mildly, we have no enthusiasm 
about receiving goods from abroad. 
Obviously, the only other method of 
balancing our exports, if they are to 
be balanced, is to have our foreign 
customers—and that includes Canada 
—pay us, as we express it, ‘in cash’. I 
have emphasized the inability of most 
of our foreign customers to pay in 
cash and, even if they could, its use- 
lessness to us merely as cash. If you 
accept the principle of a balanced trade 
budget as essential, then you cannot 
get away from the need to bring in 
goods to balance the goods we ship out. 

“We are not likely to be able or 
willing to bring in enough goods to 
offset the goods the rest of the world 


will want and, what is more important, 
that we will want to ship. But there 
is a new and novel means of approach- 
ing a balance in our foreign trade pic- 
ture that seems to me to hold great 
promise. Before I tell you what that is, 
I want to shatter a few illusions that 
the American people have. 


Can We Meet Future Emergency? 


“The United States is passing from a 
country of plenty to a country of 
scarcity in the field of metals and min- 
erals and other critical supplies. It will 
be said, of course, that we have re- 
serves of low-grade materials which we 
could fall back on, and to some extent 
we could, but at much higher cost and 
with great difficulties. 

“Confronted by an emergency tax- 
ing our resources of manpower and 
transportation we would not find our- 
selves in that happy position with 
which we have met this emergency, 
and there are several of these materials 
without which we would be DE- 
FENSELESS. 

“It may not be stressing the point 
too far to suggest that we are moving 
in the direction in which England has 
found herself—that of having to de- 
pend on imports of material from 
abroad in order to maintain her very 
lifeblood of existence. 


Important Critical Materials! 


“It is this line of reasoning which 
has made me so keenly interested in 
the proposal advanced by a few of our 
soundest thinkers in this field: that is, 
that we make every effort to import all 
of the critical materials which we can 
from abroad and use as little as possi- 


ble of our own precious remaining sup- 
plies. Accepting this national policy, 
we should say to foreign countries, 
still rich in natural resources: ‘We will 
ship you all of the manufactured arti- 
cles which we have in surplus and 
which you want, provided you pay us 
in the raw materials of which you have 
an exportable supply. But we want 
those materials to be materials which 
we Can use in our own economy.’ 

“That would, of course, sharply re- 
duce our emphasis on gold as a means 
of payment. We would then bring in 
as much gold as we needed to maintain 
our financial programs and only as 
much more as is needed to meet our 
limited industrial demands, and I can 
assure you that those demands are 
VERY limited. 

“Incidentally, this plan would be a 
distinct help toward occupying those 
surplus ships which we shall have built 
during this war and for which ade- 
quate cargoes will be hard to find when 
the war is over. 


Stockpiles for Security 


“It will, of course, be immediately 
said that this country could not ab- 
sorb unduly large quantities of such 
raw materials—that the resulting sur- 
plus would so depress American prices 
as to vitally affect our own economy. 
This is a valid objection and must be 
met. It CAN be, by the decision to 
sterilize or freeze the surpluses over and 
above our normal import needs, retain- 
ing these materials in a stockpile not 
to be touched except in a case of na- 
tional emergency. 

““We would be making provision for 
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PERSONNEL 


HE most disturbing and ap- 

parently unsolvable problem in 

Connecticut has been the bottle- 
neck of manpower. 

Previously, Connecticut turned out 
war goods as fast as production ability 
and planning made it possible. There 
was a large reserve of manpower. Pre- 
viously, materials and machines, or 
lack of them, caused delay. There is 
the many times quoted story of the 
tiny machine shop in Cos Cob, later 
to receive the Army-Navy “E”, whose 
proprietor fished scrap metal out of an 
adjacent creek in order to make a 
precision tool. This same man was 
later arrested for speeding on the Mer- 
ritt Parkway simply because a vendee 
needed some tools in a hurry. The dis- 
turbing fact to this man was not the 
ultimate fine but the time to be lost in 
court and wasted from his work. 

The expediencies demonstrated here 
all add up to the remarkable achieve- 
ments of this state in war production. 
Now the question resolves itself into 
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whether we can exercise the same in- 
genuity in handling the manpower 
situation. The air is filled with blame 
and counter-blame, with most of the 
charges missings the target and be- 
clouding the issue. We read of hoard- 
ing, poor production planning, inade- 
quacies of the War Manpower Com- 
mission and USES, and finally promises 
of a Congressional investigation. 

Naturally, the public, bombarded 
with statements and rumors, feels that 
a poor job is being done. Hosts of com- 
mittees, hacking away at the problem, 
are performing creditably but dupli- 
cate their operations. 

Recently, there has arisen a feeling 
that manpower can be best handled on 
a community level. There is a convic- 
tion that blanket controls, devised and 
originated in Washington, simply 
aren’t workable when put to the test 
of practical usage—that a peacetime 
organization, the USES, simply is not 
equipped to handle alone all employ- 
ment problems and controls. There has 


been an uprising of community action 
and study in areas such as Bridgeport, 
Meriden, Lower Naugatuck Valley, 
New London, Willimantic and Hart- 
ford. Voluntary, controlled hiring 
plans and voluntary employment 
ceilings are discussed in open meetings. 
Manpower officials attend these meet- 
ings and consult and advise with re- 
presentatives of private agencies. 
Local people, with a sense of re- 
sponsiblity in the locality, are actually 
working on their own manpower 
problems. 

Solving the dilemna now will pay 
dividends in the future. It is generally 
conceded that so-called critical labor 
areas will be by-passed in the allocation 
of contracts for civilian supply. 
Connecticut then must score again. A 
grand job has been done, and a still 
greater job must be done. Eliminating 
the bogey of manpower shortages 
through community action may be the 
answer. 


xk k 


In case one of your reemployed 
veterans questions you about muster- 
ing out pay, application forms may be 
secured at your local USES office. The 
veterans’ employment representative is 
equipped to answer questions and 
provide information. The applications 
are then sent by the veteran to one of 
the following offices: 

Army, officers and enlister personnel, 
Finance Officer, United States Army, 
Court Square Building, 2 Lafayette 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. Navy, 
commissioned officers, Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, Navy Department, Wash- 
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ington, D. C.; enlisted veterans, Field 
Branch, Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, U. S. Navy, Cleveland, O. 
Marine Corps, commissioned officers 
and enlisted veterans, Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 
Coast Guard, commissioned officers, 
Coast Guard Headquarters, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; enlisted veterans, Field 
Branch, Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, U. S. Navy (Coast Guard), 
Cleveland, O. 
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necticut General Statutes provides 
that each story above the first story 
of any public building, hotel, board- 
ing or lodging house, workshop, 
manufactory or store in which more 
than ten persons are employed above 
the first story shall be provided with 
more than one way of egress by 
stairways on the inside or fire escapes 
on the outside of such building. 

Sec. 2615 provides that if any 
building more than three stories in 
height is used as a workshop, manu- 
factory, boarding house or the like, 
such building shall be provided with 
at least one fire escape of iron or 
non-combustible material on the 
outside of such building, and if that 
building shall be more than 150 feet 
in length, it shall be provided with a 
fire escape for each 150 feet or frac- 
tional part thereof exceeding 50 feet. 
Such fire escapes should be easily 
accessible from each story. 





YOULL BE BLAMED FOR IT 
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another, in sales, distribution and ser- 
vicing, than they do in production. 

For instance—what about the 
chemicals? What about petroleum? 
What about paint? 

The “business” side of our economy 
has been cut to a minimum because in 
war there has been only one big cus- 
tomer—Uncle Sam. But when, with 
the return of peace, one customer is 
replaced by millions of individual cus- 
tomers, “Business” will require millions 
of men. That’s where re-employment 
on a large scale must take place. 

For some reason, both public and 
political thinking, as of today, seems 
to assume that the big re-employment 


burden will be picked up on the pro- 
duction side—that is, by “industry”. 

I say that the big re-employment 
burden must be picked up on the distri- 
bution and service side—that is, by 
“business”. 

But because public and_ political 
thinking is the way it is, “industry” 
will be blamed for any failure to solve 
the postwar employment situation. 

That’s why I think industrialists 
must start immediately toward laying 
plans in their own communities for 
the re-employment of people, postwar, 
on the “business” side. They can’t sim- 
ply sit back and let someone else try 
to figure out the solution; because if 
someone else doesn’t figure out the 
solution, industrialists will be blamed 
for it. 

To my mind, this problem should 
be approached from a community 
point of view. 

You, Mr. Industrialist, can figure 
out pretty well how many men will be 
coming back from war in your com- 
munity. 

You can make a rather shrewd esti- 
mate as to the percentage of decrease 
in strictly productive employment that 
may take place in your community 
after conversion from war production 
to peacetime production. 

You are in a position to present this 
picture to your community and to ex- 
plain that by far the greatest share of 
the slack must be taken up by “busi- 
ness’ reather than by “industry”. 

And the best way to tackle the prob- 
lem is to start on the job right now— 
start by taking an active interest in 
the re-employment of service men now 
coming back from war. 

In so far as you can set up today, 
ways and means of re-employing these 
men, you will be just that much farther 
along in your community when the 
big deluge comes. 

Think what your community needs, 
right now. It needs radio servicemen, 
automobile servicemen. It needs milk 
delivery men. It needs drycleaning men. 
It needs people to carry on the func- 
tions of distribution and service. 

And it needs, particularly, a group 
of people who are willing to spend some 
time on the problems of the boys com- 
ing back from war, as they return— 
sorting them out, helping them along, 
placing them where they fit. 

Don’t leave this job to Government. 
Even with the best intentions in the 
world, Uncle Sam, sitting in Wash- 
ington, doesn’t know your community. 
This is a community job. And if it i8n’t 
done right—you’ll be blamed for it. 
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BIGELOW 


WATER TUBE 


BOILERS 
7,500 to 200,000 
pounds of steam per hour 


FIRE TUBE BOILERS 
10 to 300 
horse power 


WELDED 


or 
RIVETED 


Investigate the possible savings 
through a survey of your power 
plant by a consulting engineer. 


THE 
BIGELOW 
COMPANY 


172 River Street 
New Haven 3, Connecticut 













Services At Your Door 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 


Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, 


















Conn. 


WOODWORK 
C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 


Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood 
work of All Kinds 


287 Sheldon St. Hartford 








Men and women work- 
ers use Protek for 
hands to prevent ma- 
chine oils, grease, etc. 
from causing skin irri- 
tations. 


APOTHECARIES HALL CO. 
Distributors 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


BUSINESS 


PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the previous month. 


HE index of general business 
activity in Connecticut fell off 
slightly to an estimated 100.1% 
above normal in February. Whereas 
this is 11.4 percentage points below 
the figure of one year ago and 20.3 per- 
centage points below the all time high 
reached in April 1943, the index has 
moved within a very narrow range 
during the last six months. The United 
States index reflected a slight increase 
in February moving to an estimated 
41.5% above normal. Although gain- 
ing over December and January, the 
index continued to remain somewhat 
below the high point of 43.1% re- 
corded in November 1943. The 
nation’s industrial production increased 
in February for the second consecutive 
month as aircraft and steel production 
advanced, more than offsetting the 
decline in the output of lumber, coal 
and crude petroleum. 
The index of manufacturing em- 


ployment in Connecticut fell off in 
February to an estimated 84.3% above 
normal. In Hartford County 82 
factories employing approximately 
120,000 workers reported a net loss of 
1,008 employees in February. In an 
effort to make additional workers 
available for vital war plants through- 
out the state, particularly in the 
central Connecticut area, Governor 
Baldwin announced the formation of 
the Victory Manpower Committee of 
the Connecticut War Council and the 
adoption of a five-point program as 
follows: (1) inauguration of exten- 
sive and intensified recruiting cam- 
paigns, (2) voluntary establishment 
of February 1, 1944 manpower 
ceilings, (3) request that all firms 
now without W.M.C. employment 
ceilings voluntarily reduce their labor 
forces, (4) request that all firms 
with W.M.C. ceilings adjust them in 
collaboration with W.M.C., (5) 


agreement to recruit manpower when- 
ever possible from non-critical areas 
within or without the state and to clear 
all such recruits through the United 
States Employment Service. 


In February the index of manhours 
worked in Connecticut factories de- 
clined slightly to an estimated 146.6% 
above normal. Hartford and New 
Britain reported less manhours worked 
this month than during January and 
indications are that Bridgeport and 
New Haven will show a similar decline. 
Bristol is the only reporting area in 
which there is a continued increase in 
employment and manhours. December 
average earnings and hours worked 
reflected little change over the previous 
month. 


The index of freight shipments 
originating in eight Connecticut cities 
rose to 71.1% above normal in Feb- 
ruary. This is the fifth consecutive 
month in which rail tonnage has shown 
an increase. One factor that has en- 
abled railroads to keep large quantities 
of war-time freight moving this 
winter, in the face of manpower and 
equipment shortages, has been the 
unusually mild weather with the 
lightest snowfall in many years. 


The index of construction work in 
progress in February was estimated at 
59.5% below normal. At the present 
time construction in Connecticut is 
equally divided between residential and 
non-residential building with both 
types at the lowest level in several 
years. 
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T’S MADE IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 
and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 
Accounting Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 


Advertising Specialties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


New Haven 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Waterbury Companies Inc 
Aero Webbing Products 
Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
Turbine Co 
Aircraft Accessories 3 
Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seating) 
Bantam 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul i 
Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Aircraft Tubes 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 
Airplanes 
Aircraft Div 


Russell Middletown 


The Spencer Hartford 


United 


New Haven 


United = Air- 


Chance-Vought z 
f Stratford 


crait corp 
Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) 
Aluminum Goods 
Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


Haven 
Waterbury 


Scovill 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Artificial Leather 
The Permatex Fabrics Corp 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co 
Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet pack- 
ing and wick) Bridgeport 
Assembles, Small 
The Greist Manufacturing Co. New Haven 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Bridgeport 


Jewett City 
Stamford 


Auto Cab‘e Housing 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Automatic Control Instruments 
The Bristol Co (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 
Automobile Accessor’es 
The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats. and 
body hardware) : Milford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, rivets brass, clutch fac- 
ings, packing) Bridgeport 
» Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


_Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 
__pensers ) Waterbury 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Bakelite Moldings 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
= Balls 
The Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish 
ing) Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless. 
aluminum) Hartford 


Waterbury 


mn Barrels 

The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 

, Hartford 

The Hartford Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 


Steel 


Bs Bathroom Accessories 
The Autoyre Company 


Oakville 
The Charles Parker Co 


Meriden 


Bath Tubs 
Dextone Company 

Bearings 
New Departure Div of General 


The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp 


roller 
Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
Sargent and Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Belting 
Hartford Belting Co 
The Russell Mfg Co 
The Thames Belting Co 
Benches 
Parker Co (piano) 
Bent Tubing 
American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


New Haven 
Motors (ball) 
Bristol 
New Britain 

(ball and 

Stamford 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 

New Haven 
East Hampton 


Hartford 
Middletown 
Norwich 


The Charles Meriden 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company, Metal Saw 
Division, (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Colonial Blower Company 
Blower Systems 
Blower Company 
Boilers 


Manchester 


Ivoryton 


Hartford 
Hartford 
Colonial Hartford 


The Bigelow Co 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co 


New Haven 
(domestic only) 
Stamford 
Bolts and Nuts 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine screw- 
bolts, stove) Waterville 


Milldale 


Box Board 
The Lyndall & Foulds Paper: Co 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M S Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
New Haven 
Bridgeport 
New Haven 
Montville 


Manchester 
New Haven 
New Haven 

Montville 


Norwich 


The Warner Brothers Company 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Brake Linings 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial Bridgeport 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Brass and Bronze 

The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 

The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
The Miller Company (prosphor bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 

The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 

Brass Goods 

Sargent and Company 

Scovill Manufacturing Co 


New Haven 
(To Order) 
Waterbury 
Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Brass Stencils—Interchangeable . 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 


Brick—Building 


The Donnelly Brick Co New Britain 
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(Advertisement) 


Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
Broaching 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co 
Buckles 
The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 
The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
John M. Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 


New Haven 
Hartford 


Hartford 


‘ oa _Buffing Wheels 

The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Buttons 

B Schwanda & Sons 

The Patent Button Co 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 

Scovill Manufacturing Co 

fastened) 

Waterbury Companies Inc 
Cabinets 

The Charles Parker Co (medicine) 
Cable 


The Wiremold Co (electric, 
Sheathed) 


Danielson 


Staffordville 
Waterbury 
Hartford 
(uniform and tack 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Meriden 


non-metallic 
Hartford 
Cams 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
Canvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc 
Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 
Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Casters—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Castings 
The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Gillette-Vibber Co (grey iron, brass, bronze, 
aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M Russell Mfg Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zine and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 
Hartford 
(brass and bronze) 
Waterbury 
New Britain 
(gray iron and 
Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zine and 
aluminum) Meriden 


_. _ Centrifugal Blower Wheels 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 


Hartford 
Hartford 
Thompsonville 


New London 


Scovill Manufacturing Co 

Union Mfg Co (gray iron) 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
brass) 


Chain 
John M. Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Cha’n—Welded and Weldless 


Naugatuck 


Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 
Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co 
Chemicals 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America 
The Chromium Process Company 
a Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
d Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Clay 

Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 


Waterbury 
Derby 
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Cleansing Compounds 
Incorporated 
Clutch Facings 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (Johnson Ex- 
panding Ring; Multiple Disc Maxitorq) 
Manchester 
Raybestos-Manhattan 
woven, fabric, 
Bridgeport 


Waterbury 


Middletown 


MacDermid 


The Raybestos Div of 
Inc (clutch facings—molded, 
metallic) 

Comfortables 

Brothers Co 

Cones 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell 

(Paper) 


Palmer New London 

Div) 

Mystic 

Consulting Engineers 

The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 

296 Homestead Ave 

Contract Machining 

Malleable Iron Fittings Company 
Contract Manufacturers } 

The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assemblies) 

503 Blake St New Haven 


(Consulting ) 
Hartford 


Branford 


Copper 
Brass Co wire, rods, 
Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe and _ service 

tubing) Waterbury 
The Thinsheet (sheets and rolls) 

Waterbury 


The American (sheet, 


tubes) 


Metals Co 


Copper Sheets 
The New Haven Copper Co 
Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co 
Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Cork Cots 


Products Co (Climax-Lowell 


Seymour 
Seymour 
Bridgeport 


Div) | 
Mystic 


Sonoco 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
& D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Robert Gair 
Portland 


DL 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div 
Co Inc 
Cosmetics : 
Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 
The J] B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
Brothers New 
Cotton Yarn 

The Floyd Cranska Co 

Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc 


Palmer London 


Moosup 


Hartford 
Cut Stone 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
Cutters 
The Standard Machinery Co 
single and duplex) 
The O K Tool Co Inc 


33 Hull St 
Delayed Action Mechanisms 
M H Rhodes Inc 


Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation 
The Soundscriber Corporaiton 
Die Castings 
Haven Co Inc 688 


board, 
Mystic 
(inserted tooth milling) 
Shelton 


(rotary 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 
New Haven 


Third Ave 
West Haven 
Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 


Newton-New 


Dies 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Dowel Pins 
The Allen Manufacturing Co 
Draperies 
Brothers Co 
Drop Forgings 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
The Blakeslee Forging Co 
Atwater Mfg Co 
Capewell Mfg Company 
Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Edged Tools 


(axes and other 


Truman & 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Palmer New London 
Middletown 
Plantsville 
Plantsville 
Hartford 


The Collins Co edged tools) 
Collinsville 
Elastic Webbing 

Mfg Co 


The Russell Middletown 


Electric Appliances 
80 Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
The Gillette-Vibber Company 
Electric Cords 
Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Eye Control 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 


The Silex Co 


New London 


Rockbestos 


Electric Fixture Wire 
Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Ilaven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Rockbestos 


Electric Insulation 
The Rogers Paper Mfg Co 
Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 
clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Electrical Recorders 
The Bristol Co 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Electrical Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Electronics 
Manufacturing Company 
Electrotypes 
& Co Inc (all classes) 
New Haven 


Manchester 


Plainville 
Hartford 


Waterbury 


New Haven 
Hartford 


Hartford 


The Gray Hartford 


W T Barnum 
Elevators 
The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
General Elevator Service Co Inc (freight, 
passenger and residence) Hartford 
Embalming Chemicals 

The Embalmers’ Supply Co 
Engines 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc 
marine) Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Diy United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Envelopes 
Div U 


Westport 


(diesel stationary 


Plimpton Mfg Co S Envelope Co 
Hartford 

Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 

Extractors—Tap 


Walton Co 94 Allyn St 
Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & Co P O Box 1030 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 
P FELT—AIl Purposes 
American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting 


The Hartford 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Plant) 
Glenville 
Ferrules 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
F’bre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
The Rogers Paper (Specialty) 
Manchester 
Finger Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


Waterbury 


M fg Co 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 


Fireplace Goods 
The John P Smith Co (screens) 423-33 Chapel 


St New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 

The Dextone Co 

Fishing Tackle 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (lines) 


: East Hampton 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


New Haven 
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Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Heppenstalll Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 


Scovill 


Foundries 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
Foundry Riddles 
Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Southport 


The John P 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) 
Furnace Linings 
The Mullite Refractories Co 
Furniture Pads 
The Gilman Brothers Company 
Fuses 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Galvanizing & Electric Plating 
The Gillette-Vibber Co New London 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Gaskets 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Gauges 
The Bristol Co (pressure and vacuum—re- 
cording automatic control) Waterbury 
Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 
The Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp New Haven 
Gears and Gear Cutting 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
The Gray Mfg Co (Zerol Bevel) 
General Plating 
The Chromium Process Co (copper, 
chromium and cadmium plating) 
Glass Coffee Makers 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 


Shelton 


Gilman 


Branford 
Middletown 


Hartford 
Hartford 


nickel, 
Derby 


Hartford 


Graphite Crucible & Products 
American Crucible Co 


Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 


Grinding 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, sur 
face, internal and special) 
19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 


Hardware 


Shelton 


New Haven 


Sargent and Co New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 


and industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—tTrailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
New Britain 
Bristol 


Corbin 
Corp 
J H Sessions & Son 
Hat Mach'nery 
Brothers Inc 
Headers 
Manville Machine Co 


Heat Treating 
Holden Co 
200 Winchester St 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 
1045 New Britain Ave 
The Stanley P Rockwelll Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave 
The Driscoll Wire Company 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
Autoyre Company ° 
A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Doran Danbury 


The E J Waterbury 
The A F 


New Haven 


Elmwood 


Hartford 

Shelton 
The 
The 


Oakville 


Heating Apparatus 
The Miller Company (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 
Crane Company Bridgeport 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


2 Hinges 
Sargent and Company 
Homer D. Bronson Company 


New Haven 
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Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company 
Hollow Screws 
The Allen Manufacturing Co 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


New Britain 


Hartford 


Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil Burner) Stamford 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Industrial and Masking Tapes 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 
Seymour 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 


clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Insulation 

The Gilman Brothers Co Gilman 

Insulating Refractories 

The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jointing 


Raybestos-Manhattan 
Bridgeport 


The Raybestos Div of 
Inc (compressed sheet) 
Key Blanks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
The Graham Mfg Co Derby 
Labels 
J & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 


Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Ladders 

A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 
Lamps 

The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, colonial 

style & brass candlesticks) Milford 


Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 
Leather Goods Trimmings 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, 
lithographers) 
Lighting Equipment 
The Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, 


engravers, 
New Haven 


Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Locks 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Locks—Cabinet 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 

lhe Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 

: : Locks—Zipper 

he Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Loom-Non- Metallic 


Che Wiremold Company Hartford 
Machine Work . 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (contract 
__work only) Hartford 
Che Torrington Manufacturing Co (special 
rolling mill machinery) Torrington 
F Machinery 
lhe Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
: Thomaston 
Che Torrington Manufacturing Co (mill) 
Torrington 
The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) 
Mystic 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Kotwinik Brothers New Haven 
Machinery Dealers Inc New Haven 
J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 
Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Ine (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
e Machines—Automatic 
lhe A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 
<i Machines—Forming 
The A_H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
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Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin 
and sailboat hardware) Milford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Marking Devices 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co New Haven 


Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc New Haven 
Mattresses 


Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Mechanical Assemblies—Small 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 

Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Metal Cleaning Machines 


Waterbury 


Colt's Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
; Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) Bridgeport 


Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Metal Products—Stampings 
H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Metal Specialties 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co 
Metal Stampings 


Stamford 
New Britain 


The Autoyre Co (small) Oakdale 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Microfilming 
Microstat Corp of New England Inc Norwalk 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 323-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Millboard 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Inc (asbestos) Bridgeport 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Moulded Plastic Products 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 


Moulds 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
The Sessions Foundry Co (heat resisting for 
non ferrous metals) Bristol 
Nickel Anodes 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Oil Burners 
The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St Hartford 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic com- 
mercial and industrial) Stamford 
The Miller Company (domestic) Meriden 
Oil Burner Wick 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Packing 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (rubber sheet and automotive) 
Bridgeport 
Padlocks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Paints and Enamels 
The Staminite Corp 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co 
Paperboard 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Ine Portland 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Paper Boxes 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 


New Haven 
Meriden 


Robertron Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
The Strouse, Adler Co New Haven 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
The Warner Brothers Company Bridgeport 


Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St Aysonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
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Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 


The Miller Company (sheets, strips, rolls) 


Pipe Meriden 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 


Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, red brass 
and yellow brass) Waterbury 
Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Plastics—Extruded 
Extruded Plastics Inc 
Platers 
The Patent Button Co 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
The Hartford Chrome Corporaiton 
Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
sridgeport Brass Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 


Branford 
Norwalk 


Waterbury 
Plainville 


Plainville 
Hartford 


Waterbury 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Naugatuck 
Branford 


Danielson 


Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co Hartford 
Presses 
The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 


Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
Propeller Fan Blades 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 
Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
(recording and _ controlling) 
Waterbury 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
The G. & O Manufacturing Company 
New Haven 


Torrington 


The Bristol Co 


Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Yarns 
The Hartford Rayon Corp 
Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Ine (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St 


Rocky Hill 


Shelton 
Recorders 
(automatic controllers, tem 
pressure, flow, humidity) 
Refractories Waterbury 
Howard Company New Haven 
Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 
Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (Nickel chromium, 
kanthal) Retainers Southport 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 


fhe Bristol Co 
perature, 


Reverse Gear—Marine 
The+ Carlyle Johnson Mach Co 
Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
Rivets 
The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldal- 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
J. H. Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brass and aluminum tubular and solid 
copper ) Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Manchester 


Inc (iron) Bridgeport 
Rods 

The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and bronze) 

Bristol 

(Advt.) 
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Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 
Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 
Rubber Chemicals 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) 
Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co 
Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 
Untied States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes, 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Gloves 
The Seamless Rubber Company 
Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 


Stratford 
Stratford 


(‘‘Factice”’ 
Stamford 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Chapel St 
New Haven 
Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & detonating) 

Simsbury 
Saw Blades 
The Capewell Mfg Co (Hack Saw, Band Saw) 
Hartford 
Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New 
Scales-Industrial Dial 
The Kron Company 
Shear 


Scissors 
The Company 
Screw Machine Products 
The Apex Tool Co Inc 
The Connecticut Manufacturing 


Haven 
Bridgeport 


Acme Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 
Company 
Waterbury 
Div, American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
Waterville 
(Heat treated 


Corbin Screw 

The Blake & Johnson Co 

The Centerless Grinding Co Inc 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street 

The Eastern Machine Screw 
Truman & Barclay St 

The Humason Mfg Co 

The Greist Mfg Co (Up to 1%” 


Bridgeport 
Corp 
New Haven 
Forestville 
capacity) 
New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Screws 
The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) Waterville 
Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
New Haven 
Milldak 
Meriden 
machine) 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Winsted 


Sargent and Company 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and 
The Connecticut Mfg Co (machine) 
Scythes 
Manufacturing Co 
Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) Hartford 
Shaving Soaps 
The J B Williams Co 
Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) 
Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and _ copper) 
Waterbury 


Winsted 


Glastonbury 


Bridgeport 


Sheet Metal Stampings 
The American Buckle Co West Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Showcase Lighting Equipment 

The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Shower Stalls 

Dextone Company 


The H C Cook Co 
32 Beaver St 


New Haven 
Signals 
(for card files) y 
Ansonia 
Silks 
Cheney Brothers South Manchester 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbuiv 
Smoke Stacks 


The Big-low Company (steel) » New Haven 


Soap ; 
The J B Williams Co (industrial soaps, toilet 


soaps, shaving soaps) 
Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, especially 
precision stampings) New Haven 
Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 


Glastonbury 


Spinnings 
Manufacturing Company 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Spring Coiling Machines 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 


The Gray Hartford 


Derby 


Torrington 


Spring Units 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
upholstery furniture) 
Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Bridgeport 
(mattresses and 
Bridgeport 


Springs—Coil & Flat 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Furniture 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
Springs—Wire 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
J W Bernston Company (Coil and Torsion) 
Plainville 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


Springs, Wire & Flat 
The Autoyre Company 

Stair Pads 

srothers Company 

Stamps 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 
141 Brewery St New 
Stampings 
Mfg Co 


Oakville 


Palmer New London 


Haven 


The Rogers 
Paper) 


Paper (Fibre, Cellulose, 
Manchester 
Stampings—Small 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 

Staples 

Sargent and Company 
Steel Castings 
The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co sranford 

Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


New Haven 


Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 

Steel Goods 
Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 


Scovill 


5 Steel—Magnetic 
Cinaudagraph Corporation 
Stereotypes 
garnum & Co Inc 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 
Studio Couches 
Mattress Co 
Super Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Surgical Dressings 
The Seamless Rubber Company 
Surgical Rubber Goods 
The Seamless Rubber Company 
Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Stamford 


W T 


New Haven 
Bristol 


Waterbury Waterbury 


The 


New 


faven 


New Haven 


Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Tanks 
Bigelow Company (steel) 
Tape 
Mfg Co 
Tap Extractors 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St 
Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 
Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc 
Telemetering Instruments 
The Bristol Co 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 
2814 Laurel St 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Bischeff Company Inc 
Textile Processors 
The Aspinook Corp (cotton) 


Thermometers 
(recording and 


Hartford 


The New Haven 


The Russell Middletown 


Hartford 
New Haven 


Moodus 


Waterbury 


Hartford 
Ernst Ivoryton 


Jewett City 


The Bristol Co 
trol) 


automatic con- 
Waterbury 


Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 
The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 
Threading Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co 
automatic) 


(double and 
Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 

Stromberg Time Corp 
Timers, Interval 
The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 

Timing Devices and Time Switches 

M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 


Thomaston 


Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous metals 
in rolls) Too!s Waterbury 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Tools, Dies & Fixtures 

Tht Greist Mfg Co 


Middletown 


New Haven 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) 
Tube Bending 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 
Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for collapsible 
32 Beaver St 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Stamford 
New Haven 


tubes) 


Ansonia 
Tubing 


The American Brass Co 


(brass and copper) 
. . Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper alloys) 
Tubing—Condenser Waterbury 
Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
2 Tubing (Extruded Plastic) 
Extruded Plastics Inc 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Underclearer Rolls 
Products Co (Climax-Lowell 


Scovill 

Norwalk 
Hartford 
Hartford 


Sonoco Div) 
Mystic 
Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 

Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer ‘Turbine Co 
Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check valves) 
South Norwalk 
Valves—Automatic Air 
Reaton & Cadwell Mfg Co 
Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Varnishes 
fhe Staminite Corp 
Ventilating Systems 
Blower Company 
Vises 
Parker Co 
Washers 
The Blake & 


Johnson Co 
non-ferrous) 


American Felt Co (felt) 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) 
J H Sessions & Son 
The Raybestos Div of 
Inc (clutch washers) 
Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
Viscol Company Stamford 
Webb'ng 
Mfg Co 
Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Wicks 


The Russell Mfg Co 
The Raybestos Div of 
Inc (oil burner wicks) 


Hartford 


New Britain 


New Haven 


Colonial Hartford 


The Charles Meriden 
copper & 
Waterville 
Glenville 
Milldale 
Bristol 
Bristol 
Raybestos- Manhattan 
Bridgeport 


(brass, 


The 


The Russell Middletown 


Middletown 
Raybestos- Manhattan 
Bridgeport 

(Advt.) 
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Wire 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Platt Bros & Co (zinc wire) 
P O Box 1030 
Products Corp 


Waterbury 
(asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
bronze and 
Waterbury 


Rockbestos 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, 
nickel silver) 
Wire Arches and Trellis 

The John P Smith Co 

423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Baskets 
acid, heat, degreasing) 


Fairfield 
Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co 


New Haven 


Rolock Inc (for 


(braided) 
East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 
The C O Mfg Co 
meshes) 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


Jelliff (All metals, all 


Southport 


New Haven 


HIPPOCRATES NAMED IT — 
MODERN DOCTORS CURE IT 


(Continued from page 11) 


That early treatment is effective is 
proved by the fact that there are more 
than 36,000 cures on file with the 
American College of Surgeons. One of 
the important factors in each of these 
cases is the fact that the disease was 
diagnosed in its beginning stages. 

The American Society for the Con- 
trol of Cancer feels that thousands 
more of those suffering from cancer 
would visit their physicians in time if 
they knew danger signals of the disease. 
These include a lump no matter how 
small or painless; any irregular bleed- 
ing from any body opening; a persist- 
ent cough or hoarseness not caused by 
cold; any digestive distress appearing 
in a person thirty-five or more; any 
sore, no matter how small, that does 
not heal within ten days; warts or 
skin blemishes that change their form 
or rate of growth. E 

The late stage at which cancer may 
be diagnosed is due in many instances 
to the fact that persons simply do not 
know facts concerning the disease. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Clarence C. Little, head 
of the American Society, 90,000 people 
could be saved annually if present 
knowledge were in the possession of 
everyone in the United States and 
everyone acted upon it. Education at 
the present time is one of the most 
potent weapons for the control of 
cancer. 


Because of the prime importance of 
education the American Society for 
the Control of Cancer maintains the 
Women’s Field Army, an organization 


Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 


Wire D'pping Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 


423-33 Chapel St 


Waterbury 


New 


Wire—Enameled Magnet 
Wire Co 


Haven 


Sweet Winsted 
Wire Formings 
The Autoyre Co Oakville 
Wire Forms 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 
Nest Haven 
(To Order) 
Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Co 


Wire Mesh 


Rolock Inc (all meshes and metals) Fairfield 


Wiremolding 


The Wiremold Company Hartford 


of volunteers, whose work it is to 
spread concerning the 
disease. The Field Army is conducting 
its annual membership campaign 
during April. In return for his dollar 
membership a person receives material 
concerning cancer and helps the Field 
Army spread its vital message to others. 
Information may be secured from the 
Hartford Field Army at Box 1191, 
Hartford. 

Cancer is not a disease to be taken 
care of “tomorrow.” Once it is dis- 
covered every minute counts. It is, 
however, far from the fatal killer 
which it has been regarded for many 
years. Doctors estimate that with pres- 
ent knowledge half of all cancer can 
be cured. Education will enable a per- 
son to recognize early signs of the 
disease but only the person, himself, 
by visiting a physician can insure early 
treatment. 


information 


EXPORT NEWS 


(Continued from page 35) 


a rainy day; we would be bringing our-, 


selves back by degrees to that position 
where we have been in the past, a posi- 
tion where we would know that we 
had the materials and the manpower 
and the production techniques to de- 
fend ourselves to the fullest against 
any possible future attack. 


Positive Program 


“It does not disturb me that there 
will be some who, hating and fearing 
war, will say that this is preparing for 
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Wire Nuts—Solcerless 
The Wiremold Company 
Wire Reels 
The A H Nilson Mach Co 
Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Wire Shapes 
Chain & Mfg Co 
Woodwork 
& Son Inc (Mfg all 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Bridgeport Bridgeport 


C H Dresser 
woodwork) 


kinds of 

Hartford 

4 E ; Yarns 

The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute carpet) Simsbury 

Reynolds & Co (cotton, rayon) Norwich 

a Zinc 

rhe Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 

Zinc Castings 


Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
(Advt.) 


another war. Is it not a part of com- 
mon prudence that, while hating and 
fearing war, we make ourselves as 
strong as possible? Can a policy which 
exhausts these resources and leaves the 
country bare of those things vital to 
its strength be a patriotic national 
policy? I am quite sure that it cannot. 

“Once the American people are 
shecked into a realization that their 
vast natural resources are fast beinz 
dissipated, it should be easy for them 
to accept a positive program of ex- 
ploitation of imports of these same 
critical materials under restrictions by 
which these imports can be made useful 
and not harmful. 

“With this large buying power 
abroad—something we have not had 
for a long time—we shall be able to go 
forward aggressively on a program for 
the largest possible manufacture and 
sale abroad, a program that will rest 
fundamentally on those of our re- 
sources which are inexhaustible—the 
industrial skills and ingenuity of the 
American people. 


Two Salutary Effects 


“I know of no other practicable 
means by which we can do two very 
desirable things at the same time—the 
one to lay a good foundation for sound 
international relationships, and_ the 
other to contribute to larger employ- 
ment of American workmen. The ac- 
ceptance of the principle of the largest 
pessible volume of two-way trade as 
desirable will not be easy, for it is at 
variance with the views which so many 
of us have held for so long. But, new 
and more statesmanlike thinking on 
the part of all of us will be a vital part 
of our responsibility when this war is 


” 


won. 





FOR SALE—RENT—WANTED 


COMPLETE WOODWORKING FACILITIES AVAILABLE— 
Equipment up-to-date in every detail—over 70 machines can be used. 
Address M. T. A. 215. 


FOR SALE—Property at 119 Willow Street, Winsted, Connecticut— 
Lot approximately 250 ft. frontage on Willow Street, 190 feet has a 
depth of approximately 160 feet, 60 feet has a depth of approximately 
60 feet—Building: main section, 3 stories, 35 ft. by 100 ft.; main 
section, 2 stories, 30 ft. by 58 ft.; addition, 1 story, 10 ft. by 30 ft.; 
addition, 1 story, 18 ft. by 25 ft.—Equipped with oil burner and coal 
stoker—Close to Winsted Railroad Station. Address R. E. 136. 


FOR RENT— 200,000 square feet of factory space for rent—prices 


range from 18¢ to 30¢ per square foot heated, according to location. 
Address R. E. 131. 


WANTED TO RENT—2000—5000 square feet floor space—with 
power installation—preferably situated on railroad siding on outskirts 


of city—quarry space would be suitable—-heating not necessary. Address 
R. E. 137. 


FOR SALE—New Tabor Core Moulding Machine—Jar Ram—Hand 
Rollover and Hand Draw—Plate Size 14° x 16”—Pattern Draw 8”. 
Address S. E. 404. 


WANTED AT ONCE—75 ton or larger capacity Knuckle Joint Em- 
bossing Press— similar to Bliss No. 4 or Waterbury Farrel Presses—must 
be in good condition—wire, telephone or write. Address S. E. 427. 


FOR SALE—1—1i1'4” Garvin Hand Screw Machine with Gross Feed, 
but not Bar Feed—Excellent second operation machine—Counter Shaft 
Drive; 1—P & W Centering Machine Motorized; 1—Modern Cylindrical 
Grinder 12” x 36”’—Takes Wheel from 11% width to 544” wide— 
Counter Shaft Drive—Rebuilt; 1—Nutter & Barnes Power Cut-off saw 
with new Lima Multi-Speed Drive—2 H.P., 220 Volt, 2 Phase—Sold 
separately or as a unit; 2—Foster Super Finishers—Practically new— 
Ideal for plug gauge finishing; 1—Greenfield 8 x 10 Hydraulic Internal 
Grinder with X-Cello Motorized Spindle—Counter Shaft Drive; 1— 
L.W. Magnetic Chuck without Rectifier—1 yr. old; 1—24” stroke 
Motorized Precision Planer—Ideal for tool work; 1—Gould Water 
Motorized Pump with 30 gallon tank; 1—Wells Type 8M-41 Motorized 
Band Saw Cut-off Machine. Address S. E. 428. 


FOR SALE—Approximately 700 or more small Coolant Pumps in sur- 
plus stock—140 Size 00 without pulley—800 Size 0000 without pulley 
—model 1850—have built in relief valve and are of a rotary type— 
speed ranges from 300 to 500 RPM spiral pumping gears—all new and 
never been used—made by G. D. Roper Corporation of Rockford, 
Illinois. Address S. E. 429. 


FOR SALE—1—Wood Hand Feed Surface Grinder, 2 Model A, Cleve- 
land Automatic Screw Machines, motorized, now operating. Address 
S. E. 430. 


FOR SALE—the following quantities of stainless steel hex nuts, class 
3 fit: 23,799—4/48 slightly loose; 3,522—4/48 slightly tight; 21,732 
—10/32 slightly loose; 73,552—2/64 slightly loose. Address S. E. 443. 


FOR SALE— 3,447—7/16” diameter 17 ST Aluminum Rod in 12 ft. 
lengths. Address S. E. 444. , 


PERSONNEL 


SALES MANAGEMENT—Married—age 48—Twenty-three years’ ex- 
perience in Automotive industry (retail, wholesale sales, maintenance 
and managerial) in New England territory—In 1942 was Government 
Contact man in Washington, D. C., for large manufacturer. Have 
knowledge of material procurement and distribution and can handle 
expediting—would like position now as assistant to general manager, 
sales manager, or production manager, that would hold some promise 
of security in the postwar period. Address P. W. 1052. 


EXECUTIVE—Active experience in Industrial Relations field—Em- 
ployment Manager for large manufacturing company, employing both 
men and women—Experience in Labor relations, Selective Service Defer- 
ments, Bond sales promotions, training within industry—Chairman of 
Labor-Management committee—Editor of House organ—Full supervision’ 
of Athletic and Recreational program for 1500 employees. Wide experi- 
ence in sales, both retail and wholesale—Able to train men in selling, 
especially in promotional work—Advertising experience and radio script 
writing. College graduate—B.S. degree, age 42, married—3 children, 
Address P. W. 1053. 


ADVERTISING-MARKET RESEARCH AND PLANNING— 
Long, successful experience in developing new programs and functions 
with outstanding Connecticut manufacturer, particularly in marketing 
and advertising—initial salary incidental to opportunity of demonstrat- 
ing training and imagination in phase of postwar planning—age 56— ~ 
married. Address P. W. 1057. 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT—-Former assistant to manager of Yale / 
Club—nine months safety director shipyard employing 10,000—de- 
creased accident record 40%—experience with personnel, expediting, and 


general factory management—age 50—commuting distance of Branford. 
Address P. W. 1058. 


EXECUTIVE— Thoroughly experienced in corporate and financial man- 
agement seeks executive position in Connecticut industrial corporation 
of permanent character—capable of general supervision of operations and 
financial planning and control—age 52 years—salary commensurate with 
responsibilities. Address P. W. 1060. 


EXECUTIVE—Experienced business man of managerial ability with 
record of performance in responsible industrial and administrative posi- 
tions. Able to plan, direct and supervise plant operation, personnel and 
office management; also possesses investigative and sales experience. Cornell 
graduate. Age 52. Address P. W. 1082. 


SALES EXECUTIVE AND GENERAL MANAGER—Thoroughly 
experienced in all phases of distribution—12 years with large hardware | 
manufacturer—3 years with manufacturer of heavy chemicals—11 years 
with manufacturer of floor covering—At present Supervising Sales and 
General Manager for manufacturer of textile machinery—Excellent 
record—adaptable—gets results. Address P. W. 1085. 


SALES MANAGEMENT—Age 42—college work in mechanical en-% 
gineering and business administration—experience includes all phases 
of sales, sales management, engineering, merchandising and promotion— 
has devised cost systems, set up operative budgets. Address P. W. 1089. 


SALES MANAGER—14 years with present company directing Sales 
and Advertising—4 years with automobile finance company as Branch 
Manager—3 years with nationally known accounting machine company 
as Salesman, Branch Manager and Sales Manager of Manufacturing 
Division—8 years with textile company as Cashier and Office Manager 7 
—age 49—married. Address P. W. 1097. 


GENERAL FOREMAN—16 years general foreman specializing in all 
semi-automatics—planning and layout, estimating, retooling—complete 


charge of 130 men—medium-heavy machine work preferred. Address 
P. W. 1102. 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT— Anxious to make connections with 
Connecticut manufacturers for the sale of their product throughout 
Texas and Louisiana—interested in making connections with manufac- ~ 
turers whose products would be used in oil refineries, sugar refineries, 


chemical, sulphur, and synthetic plastics plants, and ship yards. Address 
P. W. 1103. 


EXECUTIVE—Accounting and treasurer’s background—considerable 
production experience—industrial relations—last position vice-president 


of medium sized company—age 46—Annapolis graduate. Address P. W. 
1104. 
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PRECISION GAGE DESIGNING 
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Siewek can organize your complete gaging SS 
program for accurate dimensional control. rs 
We are a ‘manpower pool’ for war industry > 
to draw on. Tough problems that can't be = 
done are solved by our gage designers who ~ 





specialize in the apparant impossible. As 
your urgent needs arise, and through you 
the needs of the nation, call on us for prompt 
and reliable action. 


gis, SIEWEK ENGINEERING DIVISION 


s 
OF DOMESTIC INDUSTRIES, INC. 
4 oy 209 PEARL STREET HARTFORD 3, CONN. 


Complete Engineering Staffs in Hartford, Chicago and Detroit 
Affiliated with SIEWEK TOOL DIVISION, Ferndale, Mich. 


COMPETITION 


after this war is going 
to require large amounts 
of printing. Broadsides, 
brochures and manuals 
will be in great demand. 
Better start now to do 


some serious thinking 


about them 
An Island 


The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. ~ 


= ee Hartford 1, Connecticut 


Pacific 


— On land, in the air, at sea, our fight- 
ing men are using hundreds of miles 
of wire and tons of other communica- 
tions equipment every day as they drive 
our enemies back. 


Their needs will continue to be heavy 
until their telephone lines stretch clear to 
Berlin and Tokio. 


Communications equipment is vital to 
our fighting mef—and they're getting 
it. That’s why there are telephone equip- 
ment shortages here at home. 
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Tue Case, Locxkwooo & Bratnarp Co. 
HARTFORD [1944] CoNNECTICUT 

















